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THE DIFFERENCE. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR, 





N old Euphrates, where Assyria swayed, 
And Babylon in splendor sat a queen, 
God’s people in strange sadness humbly prayed, 
And of Jerusalem beloved did dream,— 
Its happy streets, its groves, and gardens sweet, 
Its sacrificial prayers and mercy-seat. 


Far, far from Zion, they were dumb with grief, 
Their singing maidens knew no stranger note, 
Nor harp nor tabor spoke for their relief, 
Nor psalm of David any comfort brought. 
They would not sing—this weary exiled band— 
Jehovah’s songs in a strange heathen land. 


Thrice happy Christian ! singing, singing still 
The songs of heaven wherever he may roam ; 
Finding sweet melodies in God’s good-will; 
In every land,—a country, and a home. 
A happy pilgrim in the storm or calm, 
Making his life a sweet exulting psalm. 





WHAT? WHY? WHAT OF IT? 
BY WILLIAM ©, WILKINSON, D.D, 


THESE questions, in their order, suggest the best 
analysis to be pursued in preaching a sermon, or in 
teaching a Sundsy-school lesson. The analysis suggested 
by them is not original with me, and itis not new in this 
age. It is, in fact, I suppose, an almost immemorial 
orator’s analysis. First, the facts; nex, the proof of the 
facts; then, the consequences of the facts. 

If all our preachers, and all our teachers in Sunday- 
school, would conscientiously and religiously task them- 
selves, except in some rare cases of possible exception, to 
adopt about this order of treatment, when they come 
before their audiences, large or small, it would restilt in 
displacing a great deal of intellectual darkness with a 
great deal of intellectual light. 

This result would come about in two different and in- 
dependent ways. In the first place, itwould immensely 
help the preparation of the sermon, or the lesson ; and in 
the second place, it would equally help the presentation 
of the lesson, or the sermon, to the audience. I use the 
word audience. In point of fact, however, the teacher 
ought to play audience to his class, quite as much as his 
class to their teacher. Between teacher and class, at all 
events, this is the essential thought; and as much as prac- 
ticable from the class, the facts of the lesson ought, first 
of all, to be set boldly and clearly out to view. Then 
should follow question and answer ; who questions, and 
who answers, whether teacher or scholar, matters little 
80 that, somehow, both question and answer be to the 
point, and this, of course, will depend mainly on the 
teacher. After the facts of the lesson, I say, there should 
come question and answer directed to ascertaining what 
proof exists of the facts, or what explanation, or what 
illustration, or what parallel, as the case may be. 





After the facts are thus mastered, completely mastered, 
first, as to what they are, and, next, as to the proof that 
they are, or as to the reason why they are, then the way 
is ready to go forward to that third branch of the 
teacher’s analysis, for the’sake cf which the other two 
branches exist, namely, the practical consequences of the 
facts. Here comes the true climax of the lesson. It is 
never to be omitted, it is mever to be slighted. You 
might as well leave the keystone out of your arch, or you 
might as well set your keystone carelessly, so that it will 
fail to bind and to be bound. 

The application of your lesson,—the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What of it?”—this is that upon which you should 
expend your strength. This, for several reasons, though 
one reason, the chief one, were alone amply sufficient. 

First, then, and foremost, for the reason that what you 
teach the lesson for, is—the practical application. You 
are a religious teacher. Religion is life. It is obedience, 
That expresses it. Religion is obedience, You teach 
facts, you show the proof or the reason of the facts, not 
to make your scholars wiser, but to make your scholars 
better. There is no way for them to be better, but by 
mere obedience. Show them, then, the practical bearings 
of the lesson upon their behavior. Not their outward 
behavior alone, nor chiefly, but their outward behavior 
and their inward. Not their behavior toward man only, 
but still more toward God. You will thus make your 
lesson like one of the epistles of the New Testament, 
These always hinge and pivot on a “therefore,” on a 
“ wherefore,” or some similar connective word, introduc- 
ing the practical precepts for the sake of which the 
epistle itself was written. In Ephesians, “I, therefore, 
the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk [live, 
behave} worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called,” 
Paul says, after a long and sublime description of the 
glorious privilege and prospect of Ohristians. It did not 
happen so. Paul meant it beforehand. He wrote the 
description for the sake of the precepts that were to 
follow. Do thou, teacher, likewise. 

Bat, in the second place, you can most successfally 
teach the less practical parts of yeur lesson by connect- 
ing them intelligibly with the more practical parts of it. 
It is a curious and most encouraging circumstance about 
the acquisition of knowledge, that it is actually easier to 
learn two things than it is to learn one—if you only learn 
the two in their mutual relation. One helps you under- 
stand and remember the other. For this reason, then 
if this reason were all, it would be a mistake to omit the 
practical applications of the lesson. But this reason is 
not all, as I have already shown, and as I can still fur- 
ther show. 

For, in the third place, scholars are always more in- 
terested in the practical points of a lesson, if these are 
rightly presented, than they are in any other. Young 
people are intensely practical in their ideas about ac- 
quiring knowledge. They want to see the good of it. 
Show them the good of it. 

Finally, never trust the application to make itself. Do 
you make it, you, the teacher. Fix it, fasten it, dove- 
tail it. Notwithstanding, however, that the application 
is the most important thing in your lesson, it does not 
follow that therefore it should occupy the most time. 
If it is well prepared for, it may sometimes be made and 
impressed in a very short time. a 

But after your “ what?” and your “ why?” don’t neg- 
lect your “ what of it?” 








HOW TO STUDY THE LESSON. 
BY JOHN 8, HART, LL.D, 


(ye of the hopeful signs in the Suxday-school move- 

ment of the day is the increased study among 
teachers. The general adoption of a uniform course of 
lessons is at once a stimulus and a help to study. That 
teachers are stirred as never before in this direction can 
hardly be doubted. It is a common topic of inquiry 
among teachers, when brought together, How do you go 





to work to study the lesson ? how do you prepare to teach 
it? This inquiry would not be pertinent but for the fact 
that by the general adoption of a uniform series “ the” 
lesson has acquired a special significance. It means the 
same thing to nine out of ten of all the Sanday-school 
teachers that you meet, the world over. The same 
tendency is shown by what takes place at Sanday-school 
conventions. These, instead of being, as formerly, mere 
mass meetings for declaration and harangue, are continu- 
ally tending to convert themselves into normal classes 
for instruction and practice. The nomenclature and ma- 
chinery of the Normal School and of the secular schools 
have been ingrafted into the Sunday-school; and if, in 
the use of these imported phrases, there is at times some 
degree of misapplication, if there is by possibility some 
degree of cant even, yet the underlying fact that makes 
such things possible is the existence of an earnest and 
wide-spread anxiety among teachers to do more intelli- 
gently than heretofore their work of teaching,—an anxiety 
that, as before remarked, finds utterance in the questions, 
How shall I best study the lesson? how shall F best 
fit myself to teach it ? 


As a contribution to the important tople which 
these questions present, I venture herewith a few 
practical suggestions. And first of all, I say to the 

Begin the study of the lesson with prayer. By this is 
meant, not prayer in general, but special prayer for the 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit. We none of 
us realize the extent to which we are dependent upon 
the Spirit’s influence in the acquisition cf knowledge. 
We look to him for sanctification, for power to resist 
temptation, but seem to forget that he can give us 
knowledge, that he can make our minds quick to see 
truth, as well as strong to resist evil. How often, when 
some difficulty meets us in the interpretation of Scripture, 
do we think, if only the Lord Jesus were here in person, 
as he was among his disciples, how glad!y would we go 
to him with our doubts, as they did. We forget that 
another Person of the sacred Three is here among us just 
as truly, and is present just as really to every believer, 
and for this very purpose of spiritual enlightenment, as 
was Jesus to Peter and John, to Mary and Martha. 
Christ was here for the few short years of his earthly 
pilgrimage, and present to the few chosen ones who 
attended his ministry. But when he returned to heaven 
he sent the Holy Spirit to be with all believers in all 
ages, not only as a comforter and sanctifier, but as a 
teacher, How the Holy Spirit can reach our intellect 
and make us understand better what we study, we may 
not be able to explain. But of the fact there can be no 
question. Our Lord himself tells us so, in the most 
explicit manner, in his memorable farewell discourse 
(John 14: 15-26).. Another item of advice that we have 
to give is, 

Commit thoroughly to memory, at the outset, the words of 
the lesson, This may sound old-fashioned. There was 
a time, undoubtedly, in Sanday-schools and in other 
schools, when we ran into an extreme in this direction, 
when the supreme ambition of scholar and teacher was 
to see who could cram into his memory the greatest 
amount of words, But that time has passed. Now we 
all go for explanations and illustrations, Explana- 
tions and illustrations are all very well, are indis- 
pensable, in fact. Use every means in your power 
to get at the exact meaning and teaching contained 
in the words of the lesson. But at the same time 
fail not to store those words themselves in the memory. 
In no other way will you avoid that vagueness 
and looseness of statement which is the bane of all 
good teaching. In no other way can you prevent 
the knowledge acquired from being speedily dissipated. 
These words of Holy Writ, thus securely fixed in the 
mind, are a nucleus around which your religious 
knowledge clings as tendrils of the vine to the solid 
oak. Moreover, this entire familiarity with the text of 
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the lesson, so that you can teach it without even opening 
the book, will give you an ease and comfort and power 
in teaching, of which before you had no conception. To 
commit to memory every week the eight or ten verses 
which constitute the lesson, involves scme dry, hard 
werk, Bat surely the burden is one at which you 
will not flinch, if you are at all in earnest in this 
matter, 

Heving thus stored your memory with the words of 
the lesson, or, rather, while thus committing them to 
memory, 

See that the exact meaning of every word is perfectly plain 
to you And here it is well not to take too much for 
granted. There sre several sources of mistske to be 
guarded against. First, we are so familiar with the lan- 
gusge of Scripture that oftentimes the words pass through 
our ears without awakening any definite idea, The fol- 
lowing incident may illustrate our meaning. We were 
once instructing a large Bible-cless composed of young 
ladies from fifteen to eighteen years old, all belongirg to 
good families, and all attending a select school of high 
standing. The psssage under discuesion (Acts 2:3) was 
that in which “cloven tongues” are spoken of. It was 
found, on inquiry, that not one yourg lady in the class 
had the slightest idea what “cloven” meant, They had 
heard it all their lives, they were perfectly familiar with 
the scund, and they quietly took for granted that they 
knew what it meant, until the question was raised, 
Another source of mistake is the fact that many English 
words have changed their meaning since our translation 
of the Bible was made, To ‘prevent the dawning of the 
morning” (Psa. 119: 147) does not mean to hinder the 
morning from dswaing, but to be up before the morning 
dawns. When Paul and his companions at Ocsarea 
“tock up their carriages” and went up to Jerusalem, it 
does not mean that they shouldered the vehicles in which 
they had been riding. ‘“ Oarriages” meant in that day 
not only vebicles for carrying, but things carried,—lug- 
gege, “traps,” as we now say. Still another source of 
uncertainty is that many of the words found in Scrip- 
ture are names of things with which we now are prac- 
tically unfamiliar, such as phylactery, cummin, ephod, 
hyssop, proselyie, synagogue, quaternion, centurion, 
ecribe, etc. Make it your rule, then, as before suggested, 
to give to every word in the lesson a sharp, peremptory 
challenge, and make sure that you know its exact mean- 
ing. A well-thumbed dictionary is one of the invariable 
signs of a good teacher, One of the very best teachers 
ever known in the Girls’ High School in this city, used 
to be notorious for traveling about her class-rooms with 
a Webster’s Unabridged under her arm. In a state 
Nermal School with which we are acquainted, in the 
study-room for the use of those preparing to be teachers, 
Webster’s Unabridged and Appleton’s Excyclopedia lie 
upon the table, and so constant is the reference to them 
that the books have to te rebound every two or three 
years, 

Having thus ascertained the meaning of the several 
words of the lesson, and having committed the passage to 
memory 80 thoroughly that you can repeat it from be- 
ginning to end, without hesitation, and without missing 
a word, as you wou'd the Lord’s Péayer or the Ten Com- 
mandmenis, next, and to some extent while thus learning 
the words, 

Study the meaning of the whole passage of which the les 
son consisis, By this is not meant any inference, doc- 
trine, or practical lesson which may be legitimately 
drawn from it, but simply the plain, literal meaning «f 
the passage, as conveyed by the words themselves to 
those to whom they were originally addressed, The de- 
ductions or inferences which may be drawn from the pas- 
sage as a guide to duty now wil come afterward. But 
befure attempting anything of that kind, see to it that 
you first get the exact literal meaning of the word itself. 
Aad here there is scope for a wider range of study than 
that described under our last head. You may know the 
meaning of every separate word in the lesson, and yet 
not get the meaning which the words convey when taken 
together as a whole, For this purpose you need some- 
thiog more than the dictionary. You want a good B ble 

dictionary, a Bible atlas, a commentary, and especially a 
good lesson paper. When you read of something occur- 
ring at the “ ninth hour” of the day, the dictionary will 
not help you to fiad out that the “ ninth hour” was not nine 
o’clock. You read that at “the fourth watch of the 
night” Jesus went to his disciples as they were asleep in 
the vessel. You do not apprehend the exact literal 
meaning of the narrative until you fiod out precisely 
what time of the night was meant by the “ fourth 
watch.” The vessel here spoken of is called a “ ship.” 
If you would understand the transaction in its literal 
meaning as intended by Matthew and as understood by 
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bis readers, you must disabuse your mind of the idea 
now conveyed by the word “ship,” and must learn, as 
you will from the book referred to, that the “ ships” 
spoken of in the gospel na:rative were mere fishing- 
boats. You read of the “ centurion” that came running 
to Jesus, beseaching him to heal a favorite servant. The 
dictionary will tell you that “ centurion” means a man 
in command of a hundred soldiers, But something 
more than this is needed to make you understand the 
fall literal significance of the transaction referred to. 
You read in Acts of the “ four quaternions” of soldiers 
set to watch Peter in prison. The dictionary will tell 
you that “quaternion” in military langusge means 
a squad of four, But the narrative conveyed to 
those who first read it, ‘and who were familiar with 
Roman military watches, something more than this; 
and that additional idea you will learn from the com- 
mentators, and thus put yourself, as far as possible, in 
the position of those to whom the narrative was prima- 
rily addressed. 

There are many other directions to be given for the 
study of the lesson, but these which we have named 
seem the most elementary, and are in fact preliminary to 
all other profitable study; namely, 1. Approsch the 
subject with earnest prayer to the Holy Spirit ; 2. Oom- 
mit carefully to memory the words of the lesson; 3 
Study the exact meaning of each word about which 
there can be any possibility of doubt; 4. Study the ex- 
act literal meaning of the passage as a whole. Thus, 
and thus only, you get a sure foundation on which to 
build. 





A SERMON TO GIRLS. 
TO THOSE WHO DESIRE TO WRITE FOR THE PAPERS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ORE girls than the uninitiated suppose are possersed 
of literary tastes, and an honorable ambition to en- 
ter upon the paths of authorship. This talk is intended 
for them, by way of advice and suggestion. We are a 
nation of readers, and in a fair way to become a nation of 
writers too, The mails are burdened and every news- 
paper office is besieged by bundles of manuscript, the 
supply that is trying to meet the demand which certainly 
exists. To a well-taught girl, on whom nature has be- 
stowed a vocabulary, who has had accees to books and to 
intelligent society, and whose foundational common 
sense is crowned with a wreath of sentiment or dashed 
with a veining of delicate fancy, it seems the easiest 
thing in the world to write. Step by step, by impercep- 
tible gradations, it becomes the most desirable and then 
the most obligatory. Conscious of talent, shall she hide 
it in the folded napkin of obscurity? sensible that she 
carries about with her fire and flame that may shine as 
beacons, is she to screen them under the bushel of mod- 
est silence ? 

She has had her little triumphs. She has bravely sent 
to this or that village paper her daiatily written rhymes, 
signed Stella or Rosebud, and they have been duly printed 
with admiring comment from the editor’s pen. Her 
friends, too, rejoice to hear everythiag which she writes, 
and she bas not learned to feel distrust of their apprecia- 
tion. Yet, poor thing! the indiscriminate praise of sin- 
cerely sy mpathetic criticism has been the seed-corn of 
keen pain and disappointment in many a bright girl’s 
experience. To the people who have never tried to write 
anything more pretentious than a letter of business or 
friendship, and these, perhaps, seldom, it is always rath- 
er surprising that others can write upon topics, Many good 
talkers are hampered by the pen, and they envy those 
who are not, There are s‘ill plenty of neighborhoods where 
a hint that you are a poetess insures you an extra lump 


of sugar in your tea, and imparts a delicious flavor 
of compliment to the half-hesitating rquest you 


receive for a stanza in Jennie’s pretty autograph 
album, 

Not for fame only, that shining will-o’-the-wisp which 
allures the ardent soul of the youthful student, but for 
money, many girls desire to write. This is a praise- 
worthy motive, since it is a perfectly legitimate and hon- 
orable thing to earn money honestly. No white hand is 
soiled by straightforward and energetic toiling for bread, 
and it is quite as proper from a moral point of view that 
Sophia should accumulate golden g.ins, if she have the 
opportunity, as the same would be for her cousin John. 
Uafortunately, there is hardly a fisld in which the gains 
to the toiling many are so small as compared with the 
cost and the effort, as in the fi-ld of literature. Here 
and there one makes a fortune, The majority make little. 
Asa dependence, no profession open to women offars 
leas in the way of stability than writing does. Hard, 
unremitting labor, which taxes every power of mind and 








body, is the price which the toiler must pay, if he or she 
is resolved to win and hold a dignified and remunerative 
place in the world of letters. 

With what hopes and what delicately veiled fears the 

young aspirant bent on following in the wake of Mrs. 
Hemans and Mrs. Browning, and the gifted ones whose 
names we cherish, writes her first story, and sends it 
away, dropping it at dusk into the letter-box, saying 
nothing about it at home,—keeping it to herself, a sweet, 
sacred mystery! I feel a great tecderness for these sheets 
of paper, so neatly covered with the regular chirography 
of girlhood. They were written afternoons, when the 
work was done, in little white-draped rooms, with leaf- 
shadows dancing on the floor, and robin-preludes blend- 
ing with the melody of the pure thoughts. How crude 
they are, how little original, how simply and unsuspect- 
ingly they echo the books the writer best loves to read, 
but whlch she little knows. Often they possess genuine 
merit, and there is in them the promise of good work, if 
the author will submit patiently to the discipline of 
hope deferred, to the kind severity of impartial criticism, 
and to the earnest study by which style is cultivated and 
acquired. Easy reading is not always easy writing, and 
spontaneity too often ends in a fatal facility. To hard 
work and great perseverance only belong the re- 
wards, 
Editors are, as a rule, veryamiable people. So far from 
having a spite against new contributors, new contribu- 
tors with something fresh to say are always welcome to 
them. They are, however, fenced in by limitations, 
which are conveniently described by the one word 
“available.” The consideration with them is a mercan- 
tile one, and they expend no more sentiment in accept- 
ing or in declining the most mellifiucus poem, than in 
the purchase of a pound of sugar or a barrel of pota- 
toes. Therefore, do not go to them with your wares, for- 
getful that they are, to them, only wares and nothing 
more. It is no business of theirs, and you ought not to 
embarrass them by saying, for example, that you are in 
poverty. Newspapers are not charities contrived to aid 
genius in distress. They cannot help it, though you 
have changed your last dollar to pay the postage on 
your letter, or the car-fare to their office. Your womanly 
desire to assist your parents in their old age, or to edu- 
cate a brother for the ministry, is by no means to weigh 
with them in their judgment of your manuscript. 
Neither can you claim any peculiar courtesy by right of 
your sex. ‘“‘Is there no place here for a lady to sit 
down ?” indignantly asked a young woman who had en- 
tered the office of a New York daily at the most hurried 
hour of the day. Ladies frequently act as though they 
expected to be treated with exceptional and chivalrous 
politeness, when they undertake an artistic, a literary, or 
a business career. The fact is that they have no right to 
any special regard based on the notion that they are 
women. They are wise to divest themselves of the 
thought that they are the objec's in any way of the 
admiration or the instinctive gallantry of gentlemen, 
when they compete with them in any sort of work. A 
fair field and no favor is what they ought to ask ; and the 
higher education now open to women, should make them 
too lofty in their self-respect to claim anything by 
right of their feebleness, their grace, or their good 
looks. 

Having said all this, it is right to observe that there are 
a great many papers and books in the country, and you, 
as well as others, it may be, are called to assist in the 
making of them. Millions of words are wanted by the 
types, and a word fitly spoken is as good tc-day as it was 
when Svlomon reigned in Jerusalem. If you have any- 
thing to say, say it as brightly, as forcibly, and, above 
all, as briefly as you can, and send it, with your address 
plainly written, and stamps for its return, to the editor 
of your choice. If he sends it back with thanks, and 
your faith fails not, buy more stamps and send it else- 
where. But do not make the mistake of thinking that 
there is anything personal in the rejection which is 
almost certain to overtake your first venture. Pluck, 
practice and persistence are three P’s of which every 
young writer needs plenty. Remember that the article 
which you have written in the fragments of your time, 
must enter into competition with many of its own kind not 
only, but with the work of many skilled and well-trained 
hands. To authorship, as to all other arts, trades and 
professions, a loyal apprenticeship must usually be 
served, and literature is an exacting mistress, Uatold 
mischief has been done by some popular novels, in which 
beautifal heroines, with hair trailing on the floor as they 
walk, achieve distinction, and wealth before they are 
twenty. Experience counts for more than dimples and 
complexion in book-making. 

Write legibly, on clean white paper, with ink of a de 
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cided color, Write on one side of the paper only. Take 
care of such things as grammar and spelling, and culti- 
vate style by the reverent study of the best models. 
Have an object in your writing,—to make homes happier, 
to lift up the downcast, in some way to make the world 
better. 





DRUGS, AND DYING PEACE. 
BY J. T, CRANE, DD, 


HERE is a subject, which, in some of its aspects, is a 
somewhat delicate one to handle, and yet is not un- 
worthy of consideration, namely, the religious manifes- 
talions of the dying. The desire to know how the de- 
parting spirit feels in regard to the other life is very 
natural, The dying hour is ordinarily an honest hour. 
Earth recedes, its delusions disappear, its riches and 
honors dwindle to their true dimensions. The other life 
is at hand, with endless blessedness and peace to those 
who are prepared for it, and with endless remorse and 
despair to those who have despised the mercy of God. 
Thus the shows and shams of this world lose their 
power; and the things of the world to come stand forth 
in their reality and their grandeur. 

Death, too, is usually preceded by illness, more or less 
protracted, in which the patient has opportunity to re- 
view the past, lock onward to the future, and weigh 
things temporal and eternal. And then, as our friends 
are about to leave us, we eagerly watch for some pre- 
cious expression, some exulting utterance of faith and 
hope, which we may treasure up as long as we live, and 
recall, with an increase of our own faith, when we shall 
be passing through the Valley of the Shadow. E:pecially 
in the case of the deeply pious, we listen for some word 
of heavenly wisdom, some high note of victory, that shall 
thrill our very souls, and be remembered as new evi- 
dence of the truth of the gospel and the power of 
grace. 

Sometimes we are gratified in this desire ; sometimes 
we are disappointed. And here comes in the somewhat 
delicate matter to which allusion was made at the begin- 
ning. The religious manifestations of the dying are 
sometimes aff cted by the drugs which the physician ad- 
ministers. E:pecially in the case of those diseases which 
require a long period to do their work, the almost uni- 
versal practice seems to be to prescribe opiates. These 
opiates are intoxicants. Owing to constitutional pecu- 
liarities which are too subtle to be explained, or even 
detected in advance of the experiment, the effects which 
follow are not always the same. Some patients are 
dulled and stupified by the drug from the beginning of 
the pereeptible ¢ffsct, and under its influence tend to be 
silent, seldom speaking except when spoken to, and even 
then saying very little. Thus many a devoted Christian 
is apparently far less hopefal and joyous at the last than 
during health ; and the friends that watch at his bedside 
wonder and are disappointed. 

Opium has on others an exhilarating effect.. They 
become in a degree intoxicated: and while it is evident 
that the keen edge of the intellect is wanting, words are 
unusually numerous. The animal rapture blends with 
the mental operations and lends its coloring to every 
thought and i's joy to every emotion. The man who has 
no religious convictions grows happy over his worldly 
surroundings, or dreamily joyous about he knows not 
what, The religious man talks of his prospects with a 
confidenee and a rapture which are new to him. Faith 
conquers every doubt and every fear, love glows with a 
warmth, and hope with a light, before unknown; and 
those who weep arcund him smile through their tears 
and wonder at the power of grace. 

It is true, cases of highest rapture have been witnessed 
wheres there was not the suspicion of drugs. Paul was 
his own normal self when he penned the exulting words, 
—‘T am now ready to be offered;” and ten thousand 
martyrs, triumphing in the fiames, bear witness of the 
divine power which sustained them. It is true, also, that 
cases are continually occurring in our own day, where no 
touch or taint of opiates mars reality, and yet experience 
is joyous beyond expression. Nor do I doubt, that where 
the manifestation is exaggerated by the drug, the expe- 
rience is real, and under all lies the solid rock of intelli- 
gent faith and humble love. Give any amount of the 
opiate to an impenitent sinner,and his intoxicated rap- 
tures will not be likely to assume the form of a happy 
Christian experience. 

Why, then, write these things? Ido it for three rea- 
SONS : 

1, Because I believe them to be true ; and, aa g rule, it 
is safe to utter the truth, 

3. Because I fear that this drugging of te sick, in 
cases of long-continned, hopeless disease, is somewhat 
overdone, 





8. Because, in the case of an experienced Christian. 
his faithful life is the best evidence we can have that all 
is well with him, and he who has this evidence needs 
nothing further to satisfy his friends; and in the case of 
a death-bed repentanee, a humble confession of sin, not 
extorted, but coming spontaneously, and a declaration of 
humble trust in Christ, are better proofs of acceptance 
with Gcd than rapturous exclamations which seem to 
have no reference to Christ and his cross, or a “dying 
peace,” which may be only the apathy derived from 
drugs. 


THE UNLOVELINESS OF SELFISHNESS. 
BY JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


HERE is no principle of the Christian life more 

forcibly and constantly iterated and illustrated in the 
teachings of our Saviour than that of unselfishness. 
The whole force, both of his precepts and personal ex- 
ample, are brought to bear against the selfish instincts 
of our natures. 

The key-note of this teaching is struck in the command, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” To obey 
this command in its fullness, is to lead an unselfish 
life. 

Not that it is to set self aside utterly. There is a wise 
self-love, or self-care, which is entirely distinct from that 
which imposes upon, or defrauds, or fails in its sympathy 
and love for others. The thoughtfal care for one’s own 
interests, necessary to their well-being, the self-respect 
which prompts men to a careful survey and close 
scrutiny of their own conduct, the necessary cccupation 
of the mind with these matters of self-interest, do not, 
of necessity, imply what is commonly understood as 
selfishness. It is right that we should care for ourselves. 
It is right, not only for ourselves, but also for others. 
Self-support implies the relief of the community from 
the support of a pauper or a thief. 

That self-care which builds up a wise and noble 
character, does community an incalculable good. The 
self-culture which prodaces a well-informed mind, is of 
service to the world at large. Therefore, the paradox is 
true that one cannot live an unselfish life without also 
living a selfish one. 

Bat when self-interest—and this sort is never the 
highest quality of self interest—has expanded until it 
extends around the horizon, and overspreads the whole 
sky, and changes the whole atmosphere, then it shows 
itself in its oppressiveness, then is manifest the essential 
unloveliness of selfishness. Like the grasshopper on 
the western plain, it devours every green thing. Love 
shrivels and dies in this atmosphere, sympathy and 
brotherly kindness are withered in the bud. You do 
not tell your bit of personal good fortune to the gel- 
fish person, for you instinctively feel that your joy 
and enthusiasm would wholly evaporate in his 
presence, 

Nothing writes itself more plainly upon the counte- 
nance than this overweening selfishness. No face can 
retain its beauty or comeliness, which is the seal toa 
selfish character. There will be undefinable but unmis- 
takable lines written, one after another, upon the coun- 
tenance, which subtly, imperceptibly, yet none the less 
effectually, erase the beauty cf lustrous eyes and finely 
chiseled features. While it is true that this misfortune 
is not to be compared with the calamity of a deformed 
and distorted character, of which it is the signet, yet it 
is so distinct and apparent a result as to be worth noting 
as an index of the other. 

Young people seldom see or realize these two effects of 
selfishness, yet they are none the less apparent to the 
discernment of older and more experienced persons, 
And yet itis while one is young that these lines are 
written upon the face, this deformity of character pro- 
duced, It is while the habits of the mind are forming, 
and the motions of the heart taking shape, that the un- 
loveliness stamps itself upon the soul. ’Tis the weed, 
that, like the tree, is “aye growing while we are sleep- 
ing.” 

The eradication of selfishness should, therefore, be one 
of the aims of Sanday-school teaching never to be lost 
sight of. Selfishness should be shown up in all its 
hideousness and deforming power, and its converse, 
brotherly love, made plain in its true light and beauty 
and power. That which Christ has so emphasized and 
enforced, both by example and precept, should be taught 
as its importance demands. He who cleansed the lepers, 
and healed the sick and blind and lame, who gave back 
the dead to their sorrowing kindred, who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, who withheld not him- 
self in any wise, but “ gave his life a rangom for many,” 
has himaelf given ns the key-note, nay, even the sheme 
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itself, upon which the grand harmonics of life are to be 
builded. Behold, “he that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake, shall fiad it,” 








THE GOSPEL AGGRESSIVE. 
BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE, 


HRIST boldly says of his mission, ‘I am not come 

to send peace, but a sword,” and it behooves his fol- 
lowers to maintain the attitude which he has assumed, 
We too often see Christianity in the person of believers, 
standing before the world, in an apologetic posture, ‘‘ hat 
in hand,” as much as to say, “ Pardon the interruption, 
bnt please allow me to live in your presence.” This is 
no position for the church to take. It dishonors her 
master, who “commands men to repent,” and debases 
herself in the eyes of the gain-seeking and ease-loving 
world. The believer should follow the example of 
Gideon’s band, and taking his lamp in his hand, and 
placing his trumpet to his lips, shout “ The sword of the 
Lord and of his servant.” The Christian is furnished 
with a complete “ gospel armor,” not that he may hang 
it up as a memorial of days gone by, or keep it as a pro- 
vision for some future time, but “ put on the whole of it,” 
and thus be “able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil.” 

Sin is everywhere entrenched in strong holds. In the 
heart, in the world, in the state; even in the church 
itself, we often find it strongly fortified. From every 
hiding place it must be driven out, We say it must be 
driven out, for it will not go out of its own accord. Those 
who love ease sometimes say, ‘Ob let this evil alone, it 
will soon come itself,” but the history of the church 
shows that all ideas of this kind are vain and false. 
“ When sin is finished it bringeth forth death.” If the 
church is willing to be ridgen and ruined by sin, especi- 
ally in the form known as “popular sins’”—(such as 
“ theatre going,” “ balls” “ gambling,” etc )—let her sim- 
ply hold her place, and the thing will soon be done 
This, however, is not her mission ; nor is it her commis- 
sion. She is to “go into the world,” and as she goes 
she is to preach saying, “repent for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

The work of the church is largely of course to build 
up, but before she can build the temple of the Lord, she 
must destroy the temple of sin. The most successfal of 
all preachers and teachers of the gospel, have been those 
who felt impelled to testify fully and faithfully against 
the sins of the day and the land in which they lived. 
Men who live in conscious violation of God’s law, do 
not expect the messengers of God to be silent in regard 
to their sins, and when they are thus silent, such world- 
lings lose confidence in their sincerity, and make light 
of any testimony which they may bear. It will not do 
for believers to take the ground that Christian life is 
possible along with the enjoyment of the so-called 
* pleasures of the world.” It is not the business of the 
Christian to square the word of God with the theories 
of men, or to tempor ana modify Christian life to suit 
the tastes and desires of worldly men. Human systems 
of belief and systems of living must be brought to har- 
monize with the divine law, and the sooner this is pro- 
claimed and the more faithfully it is enforced, the 
better will it be both for the church and for the 
world, 

The light of the gospel in the heart of* the believer 
should be set on a candlestick so that it may dispel the 
darkness all around. It isashame when the “ lighted 
candle” goes begging for a hiding place “under the 
bushel,” instead of giving light to all that are in the 
house. ; 

There is a tendency nowadays to make the gospel so 
“sweet” and “soft” and “genteel” that the world will 
patronize it. We must not forget that a sword is made 
to cut and a hammer /o break and that fire wil/ burn, All 
these are emblems of the gorpel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and until his enemies yield subjection its mission is to 
alarm and destroy. God would save the sinner, but de- 
stroy the sin. It is no kindness to any soul to help to 
entrench sin in its citadel. 

There is danger that the teachings of this age, may 
tend to make the gcspel too much a pleasant song to the 
worid instead of a warning voice telling of wrath to 
come and then pointing to the refage ia Christ Jesus. 
The world, at ease, or in open defiant opposition to God 
is not in a condition to care for good news, of pardon. 
It must be convinced of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment to come “ before it will jock to Christ as a deliverer. 
The world will only tolerate a diluted Christianity in its 
society, The church which it tolerates musj be of the 
Laodicean character and so ha offensive to God as well 


aa useless fo man, 
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[Third Quarter, 1876.] 
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1, Oct. 1.—Stephen’s Def Acts 7 : 1-19 
2. Oct. 8B —Stephen’s Defense...............0cecreseeseeeee sts 7: 36-50 
3. Oct. 15.—Stephen’s Martyrd Acts 7 ; 51-60 
4. Oct, 22,—Simon, The Sorcere: Acts 8 : 9-25 
5. Oct. 20.—Philip and The Ethiopian.............-s++0 Acts 8 : 26-40 
6. Nov. 5,—Batl’s CONVErBION,.........s0cercscceseresserenerssesers Acts 9; 1-18 
7. Noy.12.—Saul’s Early Ministry Acts 9 : 19-80 
8 Nov. 19.—Dorcas Restored to Life.........cessssssesesseees Acta 9 : 31-48 
9, Nov. 26.—Peter’s . ision....... Acta 10 : 1-20 
10. Dec. 8.—The Gentiles Received...........0sessreerseeees Acts 10 : 84-48 
11. Dec. 10,—Spread of the Gospel Acta 11 : 19-30 
12. Deo. 17.—Peter’s Release.....-..-.000+++ Acts 12: 1-17 
18. Dec. 24,.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school, 
14, Dec, 81.—Annnal Review or Selection. 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1876. 
Title: STEPHEN'S DEFENSE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Lo, I comg To po THY WILL, O 
Gop. HE TAKETH AWAY THE FIRST, THAT HE MAY 
ESTABLISH THE SECOND.— Hed, 10: 9, 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, October 2: Acts 7:85.50. God’s forbearance with Israel. 
Tuesday, Oct ber 3: Ex, 8:1-18. The call of Moses. 

Wednesday, October 4: Psa. 105; 26-88. The deliverance from Egypt. 
Thursday, October 5; Ex 82:1-6,19-24. The idolatry of Israel. 
Friday, October 6; Psa. 106: 18-25, 43 48, Rebellion and mercy. 
Saturday, Oclober 7: Hos. 11:1-12, The ingratitude of Israel. 
Sunday, Ocluber 8: Rom, 2: 1-13, Goodness should lead to penitence. 


LESSON EXT. 
[Acts 7: 85-50.) 


35. This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler 
and a judge’ the same did God send fo be a ruler and a deliverer by 
the hand of the angel wh ch appeared to him in the bush. 

86. He brcught them out, after that he had shewed wonders and 
signs in the land of Egy pt, and in the Red sea, and in the wilderness 
forty years. 

37, This is that Moses, which said unto the children of Israel, A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me; him shall ye hear. 

88. This is he that was in the church in the wilderness with the 
angel which spake to him in the mount Sina, and with our father: 
who received the lively oracles to give unto us: 

89, To whom our fathers would not obey, but thrust him from them, 
and in their hearts turned back again into Egypt, 

40 Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before us: for as for this 
Moses, which brought us out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what 
is become of him, 

41, And they made a calf in those days, and offered sacrifice unto 
the idol, and r joiced in the works of their own hands, 

42. Then God turned, and gave them up to worhip the host of 
heaven ; as it is written in the book of the prophets, O ye howe of 
Israel, have ye cffered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the spuce rf 
forty years in the wilderness ? 

48. Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Remphan, figures which ye made to worship them: and I will 
carry you away beyond Babylon. 

44. Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness, as 
he had ap; ointed, speaking unto Moses, that he should make it ac- 
cording to the fashion that he had teen. 

45. Which also our fathers, that came after, brought in with Jesus 
into the pussess.on of the Gentiles, whom God drave out before the 
face of our fathers, unto the days of David; 

46. Who found favor before God, and desired to find a tabernacle 
for the God of Jacob. 

47. But Solomon built him an house, 

48. Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; as saith the prophet, 

49, Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool: what house 
will ye build me? saith the Lord: or what is the place of my rest? 

50, Hath not my hand made all these things? 








EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON,, D.D, 


or last lesson was the commencement of Stephen’s 
testimony before the supreme Jewish court, and the 
present lesson is the conclusion of that testimony. In 
order to introduce this lesson and connect it with the 
preceding one, the teacher should give a synopsis of the 
passage that intervenes between the two. In that passage 
we are given an account of the birth of Moses and a 
description of his remarkable appearance while an 
infant ; then follows the story of his concealment by his 
mother, of his adoption by the daughter of Pharaoh 
when he was drawn out of the Nile, of his great learning 
and mighty achievements, his patriotic and chivalric 
attempts to deliver his oppressed countrymen, his flight 
into the land of Midian, his marriage and employment 
there for forty years, his divine call at the burning bush 
and mission to be the emancipator and leader of his 
people. 

The lesson begins with the ohedience of Moses to this 
call, and the execution of his mission, The entire 





discourse, as stated in the last lesson, speaks of the 
church under three distinct epochs; that is to say, under 
the patriarchs, under Moses and the law, and under the 
temple and the prophets. The first epoch was considered 
in the last lesson; the other two form the theme of the 
present. 


LESSON, 


We have a history of the changes in the condition 
and ceremonies of the church, in the giving of the law, 
and in the appointments of the temple service; we have 
also intimations of a wider extension of God’s spiritual 
kingdom, and the coming of a greater prophet than Moses 
and a grander king than David. Oonsider in order: 
(1) The wonders in Egypt; (2) The wanderings in the 
wilderness ; (3) The worship in Canaan. 

1. THE WONDERS (35-37). 


When Moses, incensed ‘by the wanton cruelties and 
unrighteous exactions practised upon his people, rose up 
for their defense, even at the peril of his position as a 
prince in the court of Pharoah and of his life, he was 
rej cted by them, and forced to flee for safety. This same 
Moses, after forty years’ discipline in the wilderness, God 
sent back to Egypt to be the ruler and deliverer of the 
oppressed people, whose groanings had ascended to 
heaven, into the ears of the God of Abram. He went to 
Egypt, whence he had ficd as a fugitive, and, facing the 
haughty monarch and his powerful court, demanded 
the freedom of the enslaved millions of his brethren. 
By the performance of many mighty miracles, which 
not only furnished signs of his divine commission 
and supernatural power, but also brought signal and 
overwhelming calamities upon the Egyptians, he led 
forth the chosen of God from the land of bondage. He 
then instituted a new, significant, and symbolic rite to 
be henceforth annually observed by the people as a 
memorial service, and by the church as a type of a 
grander deliverance yet to be worked out for it, a more 
glorious emancipation and greater a salvation, because 
«piritual and eternal, As Moses was divinely. sent of 
God to deliver his people from the bondage of Ezypt 
and to lead them into the prcmised land, so Jesus was 
sent of God to deliver his people from the slavery of sin 
and to guide them into the heavenly inheritance, of 
which the earthly Canaan was only a type. 

Ask the scholars to name the wonders wrought by 
Moses in Egypt and at the Red Sea. Ask them to give 
an account of the psssover; and be sure that they 
understand its significance. In what sense is Christ 
our passover ? From what does he deliver us? 


ll, THE WANDERINGS (38-44). 


After the exodus from Egypt, when God had brought 
forth his people with a mighty hand, owing to their 
cowardice and disobedience he condemned them to a 
pilgrimage of forty years in the wilderness. During 
this period, he graciously vouchsafed the angel of his 
presence a3 the counsellor and guide of Moses and the 
people ; and he gave them a revelation of his wil!, not 
merely the csremonial law which they were carefully 
to observe as a positive institute, but the fen words which 
are of moral obligation and bear upon our moral and 
spiritual life, which have been transmitted to us, as the 
words cf the living God, ard of perpe‘ual authority, as 
contrasted with any merely civil or ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments; yet the people frequently rebelled against God 
and against Moses, though he was their recognized 
divine leader, mediator and prophet, enjoying special 
communion with Gd, and receiving direct communica- 
tions from him. Special instances are given of the 
rejection of Moses by the people, ard of their gross and 
grovelling idolatry. They not only, in their discontented 
murmurings, desired to return to Ezypt, the land of the 
brick-kiln and the scourge, but, under the very shadow 
of Mount Sinai, while Moses, as their mediator, still 
tarried in the pavilion of the Almighty, on the summit 
of the mount, they urged Aaron to make them gods; for 
they professed not to know what had become of the very 
man who had by the mighty power of God brought 
them out of Egypt and led them miraculously through 
the Red Sea. Aaron weakly yielded; and they made a 
calf of gold, and with a blind infatuation offered sacrifices 
to the workmanship of their own hands, and worshiped 
it as the God who had delivered them. This image was 
doubtless intended to represent the Almighty, though 
the form of it was borrowed from Egypt; and they 
rejoiced in it, in the possession and in the worship of it, 
so much so that their mirth, shouting, and merriment 
were heard at a distance. 

God was angry on account of their apostasy and idol 
worship, and he gave them up to their own devices ; so 
that, while carrying with them constantly the ark of the 





testimony, the symbol of the divine presence, many of 
them, as is recorded in the prophets (Amos 5: 25), en- 
geged in acts of idolatry, worshiping the stars of heaven. 
This they seem to have done more or less frcquently du- 
ring the march of forty years, and even when the radiance 
of the guiding cloud of Jehovah’s presence hovered over 
them, Again, they are charged with carrying (secretly, 
in all probability) the shrines and images of the monster 
idol Moloch, the national god of the Ammonites, to which 
infants were burned in sacrifice ; and of other gods, prob- 
ably of the Egyptians, to which they rendered acts of 
worship. Like other idolatrous nations who were accus- 
tomed to carry with them in their journeys, or on their 
military expeditions, small images of their idols placed 
in boxes or shrines, so the Israelites are charged with 
neglecting, or at best formally observing, the worship of 
the God of Abram and of following after other gods. On 
this account God threatened them with future exile, a 
long and wasting captivity, which had in times long be- 
fore Stephen become a matter of history. 

Still, notwithstanding the widespread spostasy of heart 
from God, and secret idolatrous seivices practised by 
many, they had among them the true tabernacle witness- 
ing for the true God,—a tabernacle constructed and fur- 
nished after a divine pattern shown to Moses in the 
Mount, a place where God condescended to meet with 
those who sought him in the way of his appointment and 
to receive the appointed sacrifices and worship. This 
tabernacle, with the ark of the covenant, they carried 
with them in all their journeys till they reached the 
promised land. By these successive illustrations Stephen 
showed that chavges were divinely made in the forms of 
worship, and a fuller revelation given of the will of God 
and the way of salvation; that the fathers wilfully op- 
posed the changes and wickedly rejected the revelations, 
thereby constituting a striking historical parallel to their 
own conduct in their treatment of Carist and his follow- 
ers, which the most obtuse among his hearers could not 
fail to perceive and apply. 


iil, THE WORSHIP (45-50). 


The tabernacle constructed at Sinai, and carried with 
the Israelites in all their migrations, Joshua, with due 
reverence and solemnity, carried with him across the 
Jordan into the land from which God drove out the na- 
tions from before the face of his people, and which, ac- 
cording to the covenant made centuries before with 
Abram, he had promised to give them. There they set- 
tled, and duly established the worship of God; and they 
served him, during the period of the jadges, at the tab- 
ernacle placed at Shiloh, in which the ark was kept, ti'l 
in the days of Eli it was impiously carried by his irreve- 
rent sons into the battle-field of Ebenezer, whenca it was 
taken as a spoil by the Philistines, who soon returned it, 
and it was taken to Kirjath-jsarim, where it remained 
awhile, till David, who found favor with God, prepared a 
tent or tabernacle for it on Mount Zion in Jerusalem, 


In his last charge to his son and successor, Solomon, 
David epjoined him to build a temple for a dwelling- 
place for the ark of the covenant, and a place for the 
worship of the God of Jacob. This work Solomon per- 
formed in a most magnificent manner (see lessons for 
Jaly 16 and 23). So from the call of Abram to the 
giving of the law, the construction of the tabernacle and 
of the ark of the covenant, a period of more than four 
centuries passed, partly spent in migrations from one 
place to another, and partly in bondage in Egypt, with- 
out either a priesthood or an appointed place of worship. 
And, from the giving of the law until the building of the 
temple, the tabernacle was moved from place to place,— 
in the wilderness under Moses, and in Canaan under 
the judges, and the first two kings, for the period of nearly 
five centuries more. Thus far almost as many genera- 
tions as the temple had stood, the church had worshiped 
without a temple, and for a long period without even any 
ceremonial law. Even since the temple had been erected 
it had been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt and altered. 

Thus the church was more ancient than either the law 
or the temple. The latter they kaew had no special ex- 
clusive claim to sacredness or antiquity. Way, then, 
should he, Stephen, be charged with blasphemy because 
he taught a doctrine which proclaimed the temple and 
the temple service no longer indispensable, and that the 
Lord of the temple himself had come? That the very ut- 
terance of Solomon at the dedication of the ancient tem- 
ple was fully realized, he proves by quoting the language 
of Isaiah. The idea that God ever had been, or ever 
could be, confined to human-erected shrine or temple, 
he shows to be as unreasonable as it is unscriptural, 
since God had made all these things. Paul reasons in 
the same way with the philosophers at Athens (Acts 17 : 
24, 25). 
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BEMARES, 


(a.) As Moses was the deliverer of the Jews, so Jesus 
is the great redeemer of his people. And as the Jews in- 
curred great guilt in refusing to obey him, so those who 
reject the Lord Jesus incur the direct displeasure of 
God. 

(b.) The church of God is the same under the Old Tes- 
tament and under the New. Our privileges are greater 
than those of the patriarchs, or of those under the law. 
But all the saved are one in Christ; under patriarchal 
blessing, Levitical unction, and apostolic benediction 
the soul that fsars God is accepted of him. 

(c.) The Scriptures should be carefully studied, the 
Old Testament as well as the New. Peter in his sermons 
and S:ephen in his defense quote largely. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
' BY FAITH LATIMER. 


nestion thoroughly upon last week’s lesson, and ascer- 
() tain if it is understood that this leason is a speech 
of Stephen’s in answer to the charge of blasphemy. Who 
was the judge? Before what court was the trial held? 
What did the witnesses declare that they had heard 
Stephen say? Whom did Stephen first talk about that 
the Jews called “ father’? Who was his son? Who 
was Isaac’s son? Who had twelve sons? Which one was 
“‘ well-beloved”? How came he tolivain Egypt? How 
came Jacob to go there? Where did Jacobdie? Where 
was he buried? 

Why did Stephen tell all this story over? To show 
God’s plan with his own people, his promise of a Saviour, 
and how God had brought it all about, and given Jesus 
jast as he had promised to do. What had these Jews 
done to Jesus Christ ? 

In this week’s lesson we take up the story again as 
Stephen told it td the listening Jews. Do you know 
how many years passed from Joseph’s time until the 
king destroyed the little children of the Jews? Why 
did he do it? Did you ever hear of one of these little 
boy babies who was hidden away in a basket? 

Probably the msj rity of the class could tell, if wisely 
questioned, most of the history of this lesson. Though 
it is difficult to show to the class the connection between 
Stephen’s speech and all this repetition, it is well to 
have it often reviewed. The chief necessity for teachers 
is to be thoroughly familiar with exact soripture history 
themselves: then they can question with ease, and 
readily supply the omissions in the answers of the chil- 
dren. 

The children will, doubtless, all be able to tell the 
story of Moses hidden in the river, and how he was saved, 
—a story always charming to little children. Tell of his 
forty years in the palace where he was brought up by 
the king’s daughter, taught by the wise men of the 
king, a scholar knowing all their arts; then how, as a 
man, he went among his brethren, the Jews, and saw 
how shamefully the Egyptian masters treated them ; tell 
how angry he was, how he killed an Egyptian, and had 
to flee for his life, because the king was angry. He 
went then to the land of Midian, and sat by a well. 
Some women came to draw water for their flocks. Moses 
helped them, and then went to their home, There he 
lived forty ye" rs more, a shepherd watching the flocks of 
his father-in law, for one of these women whom he met 
at the well became his wife. 

Forty years! Does n’t that seemalong time? It was 
long to the poor slaves in Eyypt. The king was dead, 
and another with a harder heart reigned in his place. 
The poor slaves suffered more and more, and cried to God 
to lighten their bondage. He heard their cries. He had 
promised their father Abraham to bless and deliver 
them. One day, when Moses was on the side of a 
mountain, he saw a strange sight,—a bush on fire, and yet 
it was not burned. He turned to see, and the voice of 
God spoke to him from the midst of the fire. The Lord 
told him he had seen the sorrows of his brethren in 
Egypt, and that he had chosen jim to go and deliver 
them. Did Moses go? Oan you tell what took place 
the night the Jews went out of Egypt? Why was it 
called the pass-over? What sea did they have to go over ? 
How did they cross it? What were some of the wonders 
and signs in the wilderness ? 

Let the children tell, if they can, of the smitten rock, 
the manna, the brazen serpent, some of the more 
prominent of the wonders. 

How many years was Moses in the palace? How 
many in Midian? How many in the wilderness? The 
Jews honored the name of Moses, and pretended to be 
very strict in obeying all the commandments, That is 
the reason Stephen talked so much about him. He 
reminded them that Moses was the same one who told of 








a Saviour to come. Did the old Jews always obey the 
words of Moses? Did the Jews, then, believe in and obey 
Christ when he came? That was why Stephen went on 
to tell of the proof that Moges was chosen of God to lead 
his children, and yet how they dishonored him! Call out 
from or give the class descriptions of the giving of the 
law upon Sinai, of the cloud, the thunder and lightning, 
of Moses in the mount’during forty days. 

Should you think that the people who trembled io 
their camp when they saw the lightnings, who felt the 
quaking of the earth, who heard the voice of the trumpet, 
could ever forget and break any of those command 
ments? What were the commindments written on? 
How? Did the people do any wrong in the forty days, 
while Moses was out of sight? Where was Moses? 
What did the people make? Where did they get the gold? 
Who made the image fur them? Were the people ever 
tired of Moses as a leader? They sometimes, even after 
all the deliverances and wonders, wished themselves back 
in Egypt. What cbjects did the old natfon before Ab- 
raham, worship? Moses plainly told them (Daut. 4:19), 
while in the wilderness before he died, that they should 
not worship the host of heaven, the sun, moon and stars, 
He told of the punishment (Deut. 17: 2-7) if any man 
or woman was found who did so; if it could be proven 
by two witnesses, the guilty ones should be stoned with 
stones until they died. Did they ever worship the sun 
and moon? Yes, they learned evil from the heathen 
nations around them, and often served the same images 
that these did. Did God forsake them? He gave to 
Moses the pattern of how to build something for his 
worship, to be carried with them. What was it that Mo- 
ses built ? 

Let the children answer some questions about the tab- 
ernacle and the ark. What did the priests carry and 
set down in the river Jordan when all the people crossed 
over into the promised land? The heathen nations car- 
ried befsre them images of their gods. They had one 
called Moloch,—as great hollow image made of brass, with 
its arms folded across the breast, They used to sacrifice 
their little children to it, making a fire within, and lay- 
ing the child across its arms, Then drums beat and 
trumpets sounded in order that they might not hear the 
cries of the suffering child. The teacher may get a pic- 
ture of some similar heathen deity, and tell of such prac- 
tices now in some lands, @ 

Was it not strange that the old Jews could ever hava 
joined in such worship, when they had the ark and the 
tabernacle and the priests, and all the mercies of God, 
and after they had been taught of him by Moses and the 
prophets? Then David came. Did he know God? Did 
he serve him? What did he want to build? Why 
was he not permitted? Who did build it? How did God 
show that he accepted the temple? Where will God 
dwell, and what service will he accept as readily as wor- 
ship in a golden temple? 

Stephen showed them how the Jews had sinned against 
Moses’s laws and the prophets just as those living then 
and listening to him had sinned against Jesus Christ. 
He showed; them that, through all these years of old, 
Christ was promised, and that Moses, who was like Christ, 
a deliverer to deliver from suffering, a mediator (one to 
go between and make peace) between them and God, 
was often disbelieved and rejected, even as they had done 
to Jesus Christ. It would be well to review and see if the 
children can show wherein Moses was a type of, or like, 
Obrist. There are, undoubtedly, some deeper meanings 
in the passage, which it may not be wise to attempt to 
explain to very little ones. Yet, if they can understand, 
it should by no means be omitted. In these days, 
when so much of our literature is pervaded with doubts 
and sneers, when some who profess to have made most 
advance in civilization and culture, call belief in the God 
of the Old Testament “ superstitious” and “traditional,” 
and rob Jesus Christ of his divine and eternal attributes, it 
is more than ever important that the children be 
thoroughly instracted in all which the Old Testament 
teaches of Christ. In the burning bush, it was the 
Angel of the Covenant, the voice of God which spoke to 
Moses, no other than Jesus Ohrist himself; and so in 
many of the Old Testament scenes (Isa. 63; John 1: 18), 
The children may not now see the meaning of this, nor 
fully understand how Moses as a mediator and deliverer 
was atype of Christ; they cannot now study out the 
proofs ; but teach facts, and they will be most likely in 
afier years to search the Scriptures as Jesus told his dis- 
ciples to do, And, surely, it was the Old Testament 
which Jesus meant when he said, ‘‘ They are they which 
testify of me.” (John 5: 39), But unless the truth has 
been faithfally taught in childhood, they may, without 
hesitation, accept infidelity on the superficial statements 
of others, 





PRACTICAL USES OF THIS LESSON. 
[BY THE EDITOR | 


OME of the practical uses of this lesson are sug- 

gested by its phrases, as follows: 

This Moses whom they refused ... the same did God 
send to be a ruler and a deliverer, The voice of the 
people is not the voice of God, Popular favor is no test 
of a man’s true worth. The world rejected Jesus when 
he came as a Saviour. “The disciple is not above his 
master.” I must not wonder if I make enemies through 
doing God service. I must have a care not to reject as 
a sore trial that which God sends as a blessing. 

A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, of 
your brethren, Jesus was foretold in the Old Testament. 
The inspired record of the Jewish church is preserved 
that we may know of the purposes and work of Jesus for 
a lost world. If I would know my Saviour, I must study 
the Old Testament as well as the New. 

In their hearts turned back again into Egypt. The 
Israelites preferred slavery, with its opportunities for 
selfish indulgence, above liberty with its call for struggle 
and endurances. Every man who is now unwilling to 
continue the effort which is necessary to free him from 
the bondage of appetite or lust, is like the Israelites, in 
their turning back with longing toward Egypt. In what 
am I turning my face away from the land of promise? 

They made a calf in those days, In this they were in 
advance of many in these days. Their calf was golden. 
It was, moreover, of artistic finish, and its form sug- 
gested some of the attributes of Divinity. Now there 
are men who are ready to bow down to gold for its own 
sake, They do not care to have its form suggest any 
thought of God. Lord, keep me from worshiping the 
calf of earthly riches or honors! May I have no false 
gods in thy sight! 

God ... gave them up to worship the host of heaven, 
.. + Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch. Many who 
now refuse to worship and trust in God, believe in 
spiritual powers of good and evil. They think it is a bad 
sigan if they see the new moon over their left shoulder. 
They talk of fate and luck and chance. Bat even worse 
than all this isan absence of belief in any overruling 
Power. It is right and proper to consider any man, 
however much he seems to know, a “fool,” if he does 
not believe there is a God. Lord, give me not up to 
idolatry or unbelief ! 

According to the fashion which he had seen, God showed 
Moses how to make the tabernacle. God’s pattern can 
always be followed, None,of us need lack specific 
directions concerning our duty toward God and toward 
cur fellows. “I have given you an example,” says 
Jesus, “ that ye should do as I have done to you.” Ohrist 
is our living pattern. God’s word is our written guide, 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.” 

The Gentiles whom God drave out before the face of our 
fathers. The Israelites were afraid of the dwellers in 
Canaan, Odaly Joshua and Oaleb had unshaken confi- 
dence in God’s power and love. When finally the 
Israelites moved forward at God’s call, the Canaanite 
Gentiles were driven away like chaff. There are no 
barriers where God leads. Following him “I will not 
fear. What can man dounto me?” “Taovgh an host 
should encamp against me, my heart shall not, fear,”’ 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
It is well to worship God in his earthly temples; but not 
as though they alone were his home. Going into the 
sanctuary we are in his presence. Ooming out from the 
sanctuary we do not leave his presence. “The eyes of 
the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” I must see to it that I count myself in God’s 
sight as surely in my daily business, all the week through, 
as in his house on his own day. 

Hath not my hand made all these things. All things are 
the work of God's hands. He knows the uses of all. 
He can control all. He has never yielded his power 
over the things of his creation. We can trust him who 
made us to care for us, to preserve us, and to make us 
whole when we are broken. I wil! not doubt him. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


CTS 7:35. Whom they refused . . . They have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over them. 
According to all the works which they have done since the day that 
I brought them up out of Egypt even unto this day, wherewith they 
have forsaken me, and served other gods, so do they also unto thee, 
1Sam.8:7,8 .. . But his citizens hated him, and sent a message 
after him, saying, We will not have this man to reign over us, Luke 
19:14... Bat they cried out, Away with him, away with him, 
erucify him, John 19: 15. 
Ruler and deliverer . . . The Lord sent Moses and Aaron, which 
brought forth your fathers out of Egypt, and made them dwell in 
this place, 1 Sam.12:8 . . . Thou leddest thy people like a flock by 
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the hand of Moses and Aaron, Pasa. 77:20 . . . Where is he that 
brought them up out of the sea with the thepherd of h's flock? 
where is be that put hia Holy Spirit with n him?. That led them 
by the right hand of Moses with his glorio s arm, dividing the 
water before them, to make himself an everlasting name? Isa. 
68:11,12 . . . And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb, Rev. 15:3. 


The angel . . . And the Angel of ‘he Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush, Ex.8:2 . . . Moreover he 
{the angel] said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, Ex.3:6... And when 
we cried unto the Lord, he heard our voice, and sent an angel, and 
hath brought us forth out of Egypt, Numb. 20: 16, 


Vv. 36 Wonders and signs . ... Did ever people hear the voice of 
God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and 
live? Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the 
midst of another nation, by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, 
and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by a stretched out arm, and 
by great terrors according to all that the Lord your God did for you 
in Egypt before your eyes’? Deut. 4:33 84. . . Marvelous things did 
he in the sight of their fathers in the land of Egypt, Psa. 78: 12. 

V. 37, A Prophet . . . The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him ye shall hearken, Deut. 18:15 . . . For Moses truly said unto 
the fathers, A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, of 
your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in all things what- 
soever he shall say unto you, Acts 3: 22, 


V. 38. Church in the wilderness . . . Now therefore, if ye will obey 
my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people: forall the earthis mine, Ex. 19:5 
. » « God is come to prove you, ard that his fear may be before your 
faces, that ye ain not, Ex.20:20 ... Ye take too much upon you, 
seeing sll the congregation are holy, every one of them, and the 
Lord is among them: wherefore then \ift ye up yourselves above 
the congregation of the Lord? Numb. 16; 38, 


Lively orac'es . . . Set your heerts unto all the words which I tes- 
tify among you this day, whi.h ye shall command your children to 
observe to do, all the words of thislaw. For it is not a vain thing 
for you; because it is your life: and through this thing ye shall pro- 
long your days in the land, whither ye go over Jordin to possess it, 
Deut. 82:46,47 . . . The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life, John 6:68 . . . Unto them [the Jews] were 
commitied the orscles of God, Rom. 8:2... Ye have need that 
one teach you again which be the first principles of the oracles of 
God, Heb. 5:12... If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God, 1 Pet, 4:11. 

V. 39. In their hearts turned back . . . And they said unto Moses, 
Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to 
die in the wilderness? Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to 
carry us forth out of Egypt? Is not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians? 
For it had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we 
should die in the wilderness, Ex 14:11,12... The children of 
Israe also wept again, and sald, Who shal! give us flesh toeat? We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic; 
but now our soul is dried away: there is nothing at all, besides this 
manna, before ouy eyes, Numb. 11:4-6.. .. But they and our 
fathers dealt proudly, and hardened their necks, . . . and in thetr 
rebellion appointed a capiain to return to their bondage, Neh. 
9:16, 17. 


V. 40. Make us gots . . . And when the people saw that Moses 
delayed to come down out of the mount, the people gathered them- 
selves together unto Aaron, and f#aid unto him, Up, make us gods, 
which shall go before us, Ex. 82:1, 


V. 41, Rejoiced . . . Their land also is full of idols; they worship 
the work of their own hands, that which treir own fingers have 
made, Ika. 2:8... Their abominations were according as they 


loved, Hosea 9:10 . . . What pr.fiteth the graven image that the 
maker thereof hath graven it; the mol‘en image, and a teacher of 
lies, that the maker of his work t:usteth there:n, to make dumb 
idols? Hab. 2; 18, 


V. 42. Gave them up... So I gave them up unto their own 
hearts’ lust; and they wa ked in their own counsels, Psa. 81:12... 
I also will choose their delusions, and will bring thelr fears upon 
them, Isa. 66:4 .. . Ephraim is joined to his idols: let him a'oue 
Hosea 4:17 . . . Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness, 
Rom.1:% ... For this cause God shall send them st:ong de!u- 
sion, that they should believe a lie, 2 Thess, 2: 11. 


Hoat of heaven . . . And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the siars, even all 
the Lost of heaven, sho. ldst be driven to worship them, and serve 
them, Deut.4:19 . . . And they left all the commandments of the 
Lord their God. and made them molten images, even two calves, 
and made a grove, and worshiped all the host of heaven, and served 
Baal, 2 Kings 17:16 . . . They have burnéd incense un.o all the 
host of heaven, Jer. 19:18 . . . And, behold, at the door of the 
temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar were ab.ut 
five and twenty men, with their backs toward the temple of the 
Lord, and thelr faces toward the east; and they worshiped the sun 
toward the east, Ezek. 8: 16, 


V. 43. Moloch ... . And thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass 
through the fire to Moloch, Lev. 18: 21. 


Figures . . . Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
Ex. 20:4... Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves, . . 
lest ye corrupt yourse.ves, and make you a graven image, the simili- 
tude of any figure, the likeness of male or female, Deut. 4; 15, 16, 


V. 45. Browght in . . . Behold, the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord of all the earth passeth over before you into Jordan, Josh. 8:11 
. And the whole congregation of the children of Israel assem- 
bled together at Shiloh, and set up the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion there, Josh. 18:1, 


Vv. 46 Found favor . . . And Samuel said unto him [Saul], The 
Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 
given it to a neighbor of thine that is better than thou, 1 Sam. 15:28 
.. . Then Samuel took the horn of «il, and anointed him in the 
midst of his brethren: and the Spirit of t.e Lord came upon David 

; from that day forward, 1 Sam. 16:18. 


V. 49. Heaven is my throne . . . I saw the Lord sitting on his 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing by him, on his right 
hand and on his left, 1 Kings 22:19 . . . The Lord’s throne is in 
heaven, Psa. 11:4. . . Swear not at all: neither by heaven; for 
it is God’s throne: nor by the earth; for it is his footstool, Matt. 
6:94, 35, 





V. 60. Made all these things .. . In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, Ex 20:11... By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made; and #11 the host of them 
by the breath of his mouth, Psa. 38:6 . . . The everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, Isa 40:28... Ah 
Lord God! behold, thon hast made the heaven and the earth by thy 
great power end stretched out arm, Jer. 32:17. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY 

pw tag of Acts 7. This chapter contains Stephen’s 

defense before the couacil (1-58), and his execution 
(5460). His defense is drawn entirely from the Old 
Testament history, and is designed to show that all 
God’s dealings with the chosen people pointed to those 
very charges which Stephen was accused of having 
threatened. This he proves by showing that the out- 
waid organization and condition of the church had un- 
dergone repeated change, under Abraham (2 8), Joseph 
(9 16), Moses (17-44), David (45 46); that the actual 
state of things had no existence before Solomon (47); 
that even this was intended from the beginning to be 
temporary (48 50); and, rye that the Israelites of every 
ave had been upfaithfal to their trust (9 25 27, 35, 39 43, 
5153). The remainder of the chapter describes the 
«ffect of this discourse upon the council (54); Stephen’s 
heavenly vision (55, 56); and his death by stoning (57- 
60),—Alexander, 


V. 35. This Moses —This Moses, miraculously 
born, divinely calied, this is the man whom Israel slighted 
and rejected. What wonder, then, that they slight and 
reject a greater deliverer now ?— Whedon. 


Refused.—In the same manner as their ancestors refased 
M es, their temporal deliverer appointed by God, so the 
Jws at present had refased or denied J asus to be their 
King ard Messiah, whom God had sent in a spiritual 
sense.— Wells 


The same.—Literally, this one. The repetition of the 
demonstra ive pronoun here, is very emphatic, and is 
used to call attention to the parallel between M ses and 
Christ, as deliverers of the covenant people appointed by 
God. and rejected by those whom they came to save. Sze 
ch, 2: 28, 24; 3: 13 15.—Jacobus, 


V. 36. He brought them out.—Moses, not the angel, 
though it was Moses acting under the angel. This well- 
known fact is stated to show how then God actually gave 
Moses the place refured him contemptuously by his 
brethren, how their plan failed, but God’s prevailed.— 
Pepper. 


V. 37. A prophet.—This is quoted to remind his Moscs- 
worshiping audienca of the Po testimony of their 
faithful lawgiver, that himself was not the last and pro- 
per object of the church’s faith.— Brown. 


Stephen shows that he d@es not put in collision with 
one another Moses and Christ, and that his accusers 
ought not to do so.— Bengel 


V. 88 Church.— Not the Church — The original 
stands in the Septuagint for the G eat Con tion or 
House of Parliament, the popular } ative body of the 
Jewish Commonwealth, an organ‘zation between a mase 
meeting and a representative congress (Namb. 14: 1 5, 
10; 27: 18-23; 1 Kings 8:15; 1 Chron. 13: 1-8; Psa, 22: 
22). As Moses was the leader of this Great Congrega- 
tion, so Christ, his anti-type, is the leader of the church, 
i. ¢., the entire body of Christ’s disciples.— Abdott. 


Lively oracles —Oracles, divine responses, or auihori- 
tative declarations. . . . Lively, ¢. ¢.. living, or alive 
. . » either as the words of the living God, or as being 
in themselves efficscions and especia'ly life-giving. 
(Compare John 6: 51; Heb, 10: 20; 1 Pet. 1: 23),— 
Alexander. 


Living is his expression, not H/e-giving. He praises 
the law. It is fiery: it is living (Deut. 32 : 2 )}—Bengel, 


Styled “the lively oracles,” . . . because they were 
oracles proceeding not frcm dumb idols, but from the 
living God.— Whitby. 


V.39 Thrust him from them --Although God had so high- 
ly honored Moses, and assigned such a lofty positioa to 
him, his own people had not the will to obey him, and 
to submit to his guidance.—Lechler. 


Intheir hearts turned.— Behold this image of those un- 
grateful Christians who turn away from the R»deemer by 
whom they were delivered from sin, and, with their 
hearts, return to Egypt, the corrupt world.—<Scarke, 


V. 40. Make us gods—It was customary amorg the 
oriental nations of antiquity for the images of the gods 
to be borne before the people in journeys, or military 
expeditions, since they fancied they thus enjoyed their 
more effectual protection.— Bloomfield. 


No sentence cou'd contain in itself a greater absurdity ; 
seeing they cannot be gods that are made by men; nor 
could images be said to go before them, which have feet 
and walk not.— Du Veil. 


This Moxs—The langusge is that of contempt. He 
had disappeared, and his disappearance was taken as an 
Laer ened that his God was unworthy of their confidence. 


V. 41. Made a calf—The image of the bull [calf] was, 
doubtless, a symbol borrowed from Exypt, ana intended 
to represent either Apis, a living bull at Memphis in 
Upper Ezypt, or Mnevis, at Heliopolis in Lower Egypt. 
Divine honor was paid to both animals.—Lechler. 


In those days.—Even while Moses was in the mount, 
and the mouat was visibly crowned with the awful and 
sublime tokens of His presence, even then they turned 





from the mountain, and tke God that was on it, to 
Ezypt, and the contemptible c»py of Egyp‘’s idols.— 
Pepper. 


Rejoiced.—They feasted and darced before the idol 
which they had made, instead of confiaing their religious 
joy to Jehovah their God.— Newcome. 


V. 42. Then God turned and gave them up —He left 
them to themselves, and then they deified and wcrshiped 
the sun, moon, planets, and principal stars.—A. Clarke, 


God infi'cts the most severe punishment when he 
abandons men, and gives them up to their own perverted 
mind, so that one sin impels them to the commission of 
another.— Star ke, 


The book of the prophets —Tke reference is to Amos 
5:25, 26... . Stephen quotes from the Septuagiat, 
which differs from the original Hebrew. ... It seems 
to me that the language is that of bitter sarcasm, such as 
is not unfrequently employed by the prophets. The 
context both here and Amos confirms this view, as 
does the analogous teachivg in Isaiah 66:3 (Oomp, 
Isaiah 1: 10 18) So interpreted, the prophet refers to 
and rebukes the complacent satisfaction of Israel in the 
history of the fathers; self-complacency makes all 
worship vain.—Addoté. 


V. 43 Moloch—Moloch was the Pkcerician Saturn, 
whose image, of immense size, of brass (sometimes 
gilt), with the head and face of a bullock, and the arms 
outstretched «f a man (very much like the Mexican 
idols described by Humboldt and others), and formed 
holiow. To this idol human sacrifices of children were 
offered, by placing them in its arms, then heating the 
image red-hot, by a fire kindled within.— Bloomfield. 


Remphan —From the manner in which it is men- 
tioned, we may conj«ctare that the star of R»mpban was 
of the same charscter +s the tabernacle of Moocch, an 
obj cs connected with false worship, rather than an 
image of a false god.— R. S Poole, 


V 44 The tabernacle of witness, The tabernacle of 
testim my, the tabernacle with the ark of the testimony 
in it.— Hammond. 


V.45 Jesus.—Joshua is here, and at Heb. 4:8, called 
Jesus, each uname signifying Saviour.— Mann, 


Whom God drave out —Be of good cheer, evangelical 
heralds! Oarry forth the witness of the word of Jesus 
into heathen lands wiih confidence. God will there 
drive out heathenism before your face, and raiss up 
Ohristians.— Star ke, 


V.49 What house will ye build me ?—Without dispar- 
aging the sanctity of the temple, as an image of the 
heavenly dwelling-place of God, Stephen yet shows 
that, according to the words of the prophet himself, no 
external dwelling-pisc> can contain the eternal ruler of 


heaven and earth.— Olshausen, 


Here St Stephen evidently refers to Solomon’s speech 
(1 Kings 8:27). Both Solomon and S83, Stephen mean 
that the majesty of God could not be contained, not even 
in the whole vortex of nature, much Jers in any temple 
which human hands could erect.—A. Clarke. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OD’S CHOSEN ONE REJEOTED.—There is a 
legend to the effect that, as Solomen’s temple pro- 
greased, a dressed stone was sent there from the q2arries, 
for which no p!ace could be found. Overand over again 
the workmen examined it, and tried it im various ways, 
but to no purpose, It seemed fitted for no place what- 
ever, and hence it was left unnoticed at last, and became 
overgrown with weeds. But when the work was about 
completed, the head-stone of the corner was missing. 
From the quarries came the word that it had been sent, 
but where was it? Then the rejected stone was remem- 
bered, and, upon seeking it out, that which the builders 
had rejected became the chief ornament of their work. 
Thus some rejected M ses, and others rejected Jesus, but 
God has places of eterna! honor for each of them. 


Tue Comine PropHer.—John the Baptist was con- 
tinually telling of one who was to come, the latchet of 
whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose; who should 
increase, while he himself should decrease; and who 
should judge all men. Ia his fidelity he was willing to 
be nothing, that Jesus might beall (Matt. 3:11, 12; 
Mark1: 7,8; Luka 3: 15-17; John 1: 15 36; 3: 27-36). 
So Moses told of a coming prophet, and said, “‘ Him shall 
ye hear.” 

THe Fotiy oF Ipou worsuir.—This is strikingly 
illustrated in Isaiah 44: 9-19; and Psalm 115: 48 

Worsuie Acceprep —When a contractor builds a 
house, under the direction of an architect, the owmer 
does not accept the work and become finally responsible 
for its care, until the architect, who is supposed to know, 
certifies that the work is properly done. Solomon built 
atemple. When all was done,and done according to God’a 
wishes, the shekinah, or heavenly light, filled the house. 
By this God showed that he accepted the offering, and took 
the temple as his own, The Holy Spirit now comes into 
Christians’ hearts, and, by his presence and power there, 
shows them when God, for Christ’s sake, accepts them 
and their services. (S»e Rom, 8: 16.) 
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BY 8. P. TUERS. 
THE GHURCH CALLED, 


TAUGGHT. 
ESTABLISZED. 
A PARAPHRASE OF STEPHEN’S DEFENSS. 
(From Vaughan’s Church of the First Days.) 


Ve is not my intention to break up this dircourse into 
portions, and to go minutely ipto the details of the 
history which it recapiwulates. But let me 1un through 
the tep'cs as they occar, and briefly indicate their con- 
nection with the accasation and defense; in s> doing, 
I shall seek to express by a brief paraphrase what [| 
understand to be the purport and sequences of the whole 
discourse. Stephen says substantially : 

You charge m: with disparaging the local character of 
cur religion, You say that I speak of this temple as 
destined to an overthrow predic‘ed by my Master. Let 
me remind you, then, how far, and how far only, the faith 
of our fathers is bound up with local conditions. The 
original home and cradle of our race was not Palestine, 
but Mesopotamis, ih the far East, on the other side of 
the great river, the river Euphrates. It was there that 
the voica of God was first heard calling to fallen man. 
The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, 
when he was in Mesopotamia, before he even dwelt in 
Haran, before even that fist migration which landed 
him, not in Oanaan, but in atemporary resting-placa. 
Hence in due season he removed , by the same di- 
vine call, into this land in which ye uow dweil. Bat 
how did he enter it? As an owner? as a conqueror? ag 
a sovereiga? Nay, he possessed not in it land enough to 
set his foot on. And yet the promises were all h's even 
then; and the divine favor and protection ; and the 
divine c »mmunion and —— Jadge ye therefore 
how far God’s blessing is local! Judge ye even in this 
first and greatest example, how far God isa respecter 
either of place or form! : 

And that independence of place which was first exem- 
plified in Abraham, was indicated no less in tne predic- 
tion of his children’s fortunes. Ia a strange land should 
they s journ for cepturies, and yet be God’s people and 
God’s chosen still, See how that prophecy was fulfilled ; 
by what sins, througn what sufferings, of man; by what 
providsnces and what iaterposition oa the part of God. 
Behold the young brother suld »\ aslave by foes of his 
own household: see him carrie | into a remote and un- 
friendiy land,—him, the best « 1 moblest of the sons of 
Israel: see him cast out of his i.ther’s home as one de- 
spised and forsaken, and yet, through vicissitudes as 
strange as they were sudden, raised to the pinnacie oi 

tmess, while his father’s sons bowed dowa to him 
Dies the thoagat occur to you, that in the varying for- 
tunes of Jus*pn may have been prefigured the saffsring 
and glory of a later and a migatier one? May not your 
own hands be red with the bioo.! of a brother afver the 
flash, who is also after the spirit your Lord and your 
Judge? 

"Trace then yet onward the course of the national his- 
tory, and ses the whole family of Israel secking refuge 
out of Canaan: see generation aiter generation toiling 
onin Egyptian bondage; exclud-d the land of 
promise, yet losing thereby no one mark of their ances- 
tral privilege; still recognized, in heaven if not upon 
ear:h, as God’s people, beloved for the fathers’ sake. And 
yet, all this time, nothing was there in Canaan but a 
barying place, and ceatary after century was wheeling its 
slow course over their exile. Mark, then, how the natiunal 
fortunes were sunk to their lowest level; the very per- 
mission to live sought in vain for their sons from their op- 
pressors ; when at iast he aross, guarded by God’s special 

rovideace from a threatened similar fate, who waa to be 
ret the deliverer from bondage, and then (under God) 
the founder of a new dispensation. 

And observe, when be came, late in time and mature in 
age, came wi.h thoughts and words of kindness, seeking 
to reconcile or to avenge? his brethren, how he was re- 
ceived and dealt with, Who made thee (it was said to 
him) a ruler and a jadgeover us? If he whom youso 
much reverence was once thus despised and rejected of 
his countrymen, may it not, pernaps, have been #0 wiih 
O.ue whom G.d sent to supersede him? Can you urgeas 
an argument against the mission of Jesus that general 
reproach and rejection which would have been equally 
fatal to the authority of Moses? For forty years he was 
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in exile ; a double exile ; not from Canaan only, but from 
Bzyptalso. At last his callcame; came, once more, not 
ia the land of promise, but in the wilderness ; came, too, 
on the ground not of a new, but of an old relationship; 
not as to the founder of a new religion, but as to the in- 
heritor of a patriarchal covenant. Forget not Abraham 
in Moses! Never allow yourselv-s to date from Sinaia 
sion which was yours from Msopotamia and from 
aran! In your zal for a Levitics!l law, lose not sight 
of a patriarchal promise! The Gd who appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush of Horeb, was already the God 
of his fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the G dof Jacob! 

This Moses, whom your ancestors refused, the same did 
God send to betheir ruler and their deliverer. He brought 
them out. Anddo I dis his high mission by de- 
claring that he was neither the first nor yet the last of 
God’s messengers ; that his dispensation came in but by 
the way, be ween the Patriarchal and the Messianic? 
Listen to his own words. A prophet (he said) shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like 
unto me; him shall ye hear. He himself pointed the 
eye of faith onward to One who should coms, like himself, 
as to the human nature; yet greater than himself, in pro- 
portion as the forerunner is less than the foreannounced, 
the servant of one nation than the Lord of all. I then 
am but echoing the voice of Moses, when I declare that 
the customs which he delivered were not designed to be 
indestructible or fiaal. 

This is that M ses; and how did you receiva him? He 
was with the charch in the wilderness; with him was the 
angel of the divine Presence; to him were delivered 
those living oracles by which God communicated with 
his people; howdid you treat him? Again and again 
you thrusi him from you, and in your hearts turned back 
again into Ezypt: little did you think, then, of that 
pleasant land which you would now make the whole of 
your inheritance and of your hope: yea, in the very 
wilderness you committed idolatry, and drew down upon 
you, before you entered Canaan, the threat of a second 
exile, of a national dispersion. 

You charge me with blasphemy against the temple. 
What have I said of it? I have said, it may be, that the 
temple was no more G 1d’s first or Goa’s last dwalling place 
below, than the dispensation of M. s3s was either Gd’s 
earliest or God’s latest revelation. I have said that be 
forethe temple was a tabernacle; a tabernacle fashioned 
ander divine direction, and exhibiting in solemn type 
realities which have their place in heaven. That was the 
centre of thedivine Presence with Israci at the time when 
Joshua conquered, and through all the generations from 
Joshua to David. Does that consist with the idolatry of 
this temple, as though without it God's presence would 
be impossible? Nay, have not your own prophets de- 
clared that no temple made with hands can contain or 
enclose God? that heaven is his throne and earth is his 
footstool, and the very house which you build for him 
already his handiwork ? 

Bat with what hope can I urge upon you suggestions 
of reason or argumeats of revelation? There is in you a 
tradition of resistance to the divine and the spiritual. 
Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, 
so do ye. As they did to the servants, so have ye done 
to the Mis‘er: they slew the heralds of the Just Oae, and 
ye have been now his betrayers and murderers. O blessed 
and privileged—kaew ye but your happiness—above 
all nations !—posseesors of a law, in the promulgation of 
which on Mount Sinai the very pricc'palities and powers 
in heavenly places exercised a solemn and terrific uffice ! 
and yet not keeping it; trifliog ever with God’s day ot 
ares, until at last your house is left unto you deso- 

te 





MOLOCH. 
[By W. A. Wright, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary.) 


I wer Hebrew corresponding to “ your Moloch,” in the 

A. V. of Amos vy. 26 is malkekem, “ your king,” as 
in the margin, In accordance with the Greek of Acts 
7:43 (Moloch), which followed the Lxx of Amos our 
translations have adopted a form of the name Mowch 
which does not exist in Hebrew. Kimchi, following the 
Targum, takes the word as an appeilative, and not as a 
proper name, while with regard to sicouth (A V. “‘ taber- 
nacie’’), he holds the opposite opinion, His note is as 
follows: “* SiccusA is the name cf an idol; and (as for) 
walkekem he spake of a star which was made an idol by 
its name, aod he calls it ‘ king,’ because they thought it 
a king over them, or becanse it was a great star in the 
host of heaven, which was as a king over his host: and 
so ‘to burma incense to the queen of heaven,’ as I havc 
explained in the book of Jeremiah.” Gesenius compares 
with the “ tabernacle” of Moloch the sacred tenis of the 
C.rthigians mentioned by Diodorus (xx 65). Rosen- 
muller, and after him Ewald, understoud by Siccuth a 
pole or stake on which the figure of the idol was piaced. 
Ic was more probable a kind of palanquin in which the 
image was carried in ae gerg a custom which is 
alluded to in Is. 66:1; Epist. of Jer. 4 (Ssiden, De Dis 
Syr. Synt. i. c. 6). 





CRUELTIES OF MOLOCH-WORSHIP. 


{From Ancient History ofthe East, By Lenormant and Chevallier } 


(P\HE Canaanites were remarkable for the atrocious 

cruelty that stamped ali the ceremonies of their wor- 
ship, and the precepts of their religion. No other peo- 
ple ever rivalied them in the mixture of bloodshed and 
debauchery, with which they thought to honor the deity. 
As the celebrated Creuzer has said, “Terror wasthe in- 
herent principle of this religion ; all its rites were blood- 
stained, and all its ceremonies were surrounded by 
gloomy images. When we cunsider the abstirences, the 





voluatary tortures, and, above all, the humble sacrifices 
imposed as a da'y on the living, we no longer wonder 
that they envied the repose of che dead. This religion 
silenced all the best feelings of human nature, degraded 
men’s minds by a superstition alternately cruel and pro- 
fligate, and we may seek in vain for any influence for 
good it could have exercised on the nation,” 

The most frightful of all the rites «f the Phonician 
religion was the sacrifise ia honor of Baal-Moloca, when 
children were burat alive by their own parents, either, 
as they supposed, to reunite them to the divinity or to 
appease his anger. This terrible custom originated in 
the conception of the deity as a fire-god; and from this, 
fire itself was in time regarded as a divinity. . 

The Pheaicians carried this practice with them to 
their colonies, specially to Oarthage, where this rite took 
rank as one of the institutions of the state. We also 
know that these odious sacrifices were followed by feasta 
in which deep sorrow and frantic joy alternated. Faneral 
ceremonies, intermixed with monstrous orgies, were the 
characteristics of the mystic feasts of mmuz or 
Adonis, which were cslebrated with so much splendor 
at Gebal and in the Lebanon; and this was the cause of 
the vehement and inspired invectives of the Hebrew 
prophets against these Sodoms of Pocnicia, 





THE THRONE AND THE FOOTSTOOL. 
{From Bonar’s Bible Thoughts and Themes,]} 
[Acts 7:49.) 


OE3 God want a throne? If so, he must provide it 

himselt. Man cannot. No throne that man ever 
built or conceived is — enough for the infiaite 
Jehovah. He has provided it. He has built the heavens 
with all their glory and splendor; both these heavens 
above us, and the heaven of heavens bsyond; all are 
his erection, his adornment, his upholdirg. “All these 
things have my hands built, saith the Lord.” Oa that 
“glorious high throne” he sits; from that he rule« the 
universe, It is the throne of thrones, as he is the Ki 
of kings. ‘Let us worship and bow down; let us teen 
before the Lord our maker” (Psa. 95:6). “ Justice and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne” (Psa. 89: 14). 
Let us cherish raverence and godly fear towards such a 
God; and put away all levity, all vanity, all pride, in 
approaching such a throne! It is, we know, a ne of 
grace; yet it isa throne of msjesty and glory. Let us 
standin awe. Let us be solemn. Lt us be earnest. 
Whilst we draw near with a true heart, in the full assur- 
ance of faith, let us also approach with reverence and 
godly faer. Is is a mercy-seat; but it is the mercy-seat 
of the Holy Oae, 

Does God want a footstool? Then he must make it 
himself. Even a footstool for so glorious a God is 
beyond man’s power to cre: 2, But he has built a foot- 
stool for himself with hi own hands,—a place for the 
soles of his feet; a place. der which his enemies shall 
be thrust, and around w!. ch h's sutjscts shall gather in 
loving adoration, in hap »y7 praise and prayer, Barth is 
his f,o\stool; and here are we living upon that foo.stool 
of God. Do we remember this? Do» we avail ourselves 
of this? Do we use it as he wishes us to do, and as our 
need requires? Is it not an honor for this globe of ours 
to be called the footstool of Gud? And does not’ this 
make us feel his nearness, and awaken in ns the rever- 
ence which such a nearness ought to produce? “We 
will go into his tabernacles, we will worship at his foot- 
stool” (P+a 132: 7). 

Does God want a house? He must build it for himself. 
Maa cannot. H.s own hands must build his dweiling, 
Toast dwelling must correspond in glory and greatness 
with the throne and the footstool. God wants a temple, 
a habitation,—not merely like that of M ses, or a marble 
edifice like that of Sulomon,—but a habitation which 
will last, a house not made with Hands, eternal in the 
heavens. This temple is the church of God, which is 
the “temple of the Holy Ghost;” nay, we ourselves 
individuaily are the temple: “ Keow ye not that your 
bodie is the temple of the Hoiy Ghost” (1 Oor. 3:16; 
6:19)? Thas he spoke of old by his prophet (sa. 57: 15), 
I dwell in the high and holy place” (yes, he “ inhab- 
ireth eternity”), but it is in the spirit of the contrite and 
humble that he especially makes his abode. As if look- 
iog all around through the uaiverse for a habi he 
fiads none so suitable, none so glorious, as the broken 
neart of one of the creatures which he has made, Give 
him then a house, O man, the house which he wants. 
Let him dwell in you. Let him maks a temple of you. 
Let him manif.st his presence and his glory in you. 

Does God want a rest? If so, who can provide it? Not 
man. Hes cannot give himself rest. Oaly God himself. 
He found rest on the seventh day in the new creation 
waich he had pronounced very good. That rest was 
disturbed by man’s sin; and not till the new 
creation will God's fuli rest be obsained, in a world 
ransomed by blood and restored by his power. But 
meanwhile he is seeking a rest. And where sin is, there 
can be no rest for a holy being. Oaly where the blood 
is that cleanseth sin can he rest. Hence the a/tar, from 
the beginning, was his place of rest; and afterward the 
tabernacle aud temple where that altar stood. That 
altar is Me ype by the cross of Carist. So that we 
may say the cross is the resting place, There God has 
found rest; and in the soul of every one who is gathered 
to that cross and sprinkled with that blood. ‘Lhe soul 
on which the blood of spriakling rests is one of God’s 
resting-places. Ali this he has B naryy for himself, 
Alt these his hands have made. Tnere “ he rests in his 
love.” Thas we fiad rest in God, and Gd finds rest in 
us. Weare his ty and he isours, We joy 
in him, and hein us, He is our temple (Rev, 21: 23), 
ane we are his (Eph. 2: 22); we dwell in him, and he 

us, 
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Ir a teacher has not studied his lesson to advantage, 
his scholars know it. He may deceive himself on this 
point, He cannot deceive them, 

Tue time for holding the next Maryland State Sunday 
&chool Convention, at Hagerstown, has been changed 
from November 8, 9, to November 22-24, 

Mr, AvucustTus BENHAM, the Honorary Finance and 
Trade Secretary of the London Sunday School Union, is 
now on a visit to the United States. He passed a recent 
Sabbath among the Sundsy-schools of Philadelphia. 
Such a representative of such a society is sure of a wel- 
come from American Sunday-school workers, 

A TEACHER’s duty in the Sunday-school is not to hear 
a recitation, but to teach aclass, If he has not studied 
his lesson, he is not fitted to teach its truths,—indeed, he 
does not know what they are. The important question, 
therefore, concerning any school is not, Do the scholars 
study at home? but, Do the teachers study anywhere? 





Some of our subscribers in Great Britain wish to know 
on what terms their friends on that side of the ocean can 
avail themselves of our Publisher’s offar to send THE 
Times on trial for three months to new subscribers, In 
response, we are desired to say, that as the postage on 
each copy of the paper to Great Britain is two cents, the 
paper will be sent, with postage prepaid, to any new 
subscriber in Great Britain, on the receipt of a post-office 
order for two shillings. 


ConcERNING the true method of honest Bible study,— 
or, rather, the correct principles of Bible interpretation,— 
the late Professor Moses Stuart declared: ‘It is not our 
business to force a meaning upon Scripture, against 
which it reluctates, It belongs to us to deduce one from 
Scripture, if we are able, by the use of fair and honest 
principles of interpretation.” Weare to fiad out what 
truth the Scriptures would teach us, not what we can 
show the Scriptures to mean. 

WE believe that this number of THe Times will be 
found of special value to normal-class leaders. The 
theme, “ How to study a lesson,” is considered fully in 
fresh articles from Professors Hart and Wilkinson, also 
on the editorial pages, and in varied selections from well- 
known writers, under the head of “ Words of Workers.” 
In this way the material is supplied for a normal-class 
exercise, on a theme of primary importance in the teach- 
er’s work. It is our intention to follow this, from time 
to time, with other normal-class topics similarly pre- 
sented. 


WHEN the members of a committee having charge of 
a Sunday-school anniversary or convention, can promise 
a “phonographic report” of the addresses, they think 
that little is left to be desired in the line of a full and 
faithfal reproduction of all the good things said on the 
occasion. But the fact is, that a phonographic report is 
commonly quite as poor as any other form of a report. 
Sometimes it is the poorest form imaginable. A man 
may use phonographic signs in his notes as a reporter 
without approaching to accuracy. He may neither give 
thereby a full report, nor yet present a fair synopsis of 
an address he seeks to reproduce. While his reporting 
in ordinary handwriting would be poor and imperfect, 
his work in phonographic characters is even poorer and 
more imperfect. Only a good reporter can do gocd work 
by any method. He may, to be sure, charge more for 
his services, on the score of his knowledge of phonogra- 
phy ; but his charge will not make his report any better. 
Some of the poorest convention reports we have ever 
seen—and that is saying a great deal—have been “ phono- 
graphic reports.” If a convention report is really to be 
desired, it ought to be understood by those who arrange 
for it, that only a good report has any value, and that 
only a good reporter can make a good report. Most 
pamphlet reports of Sanday-school conventions are worse 
than worthless, Some of them might have been made 


valuable through good editing. Others contain nothing 
worthy of preservation, in whatever shape it might be 
given. 


“Simaine the gospel”’ is not confined to a few promi- 


| nent evangelists; nor is it a discovery of these latter 


days. Most of the hymns of Heber and the Wesleys were 
written to enforce the truth of particular sermons by 
those earnest preachers, Mothers have long known the 
power of Ohristian truth in song; and for now several 
generations, Watts’s “ Cradle Hymn” has been employed 
by them, not only to soothe, but to cheer and instruct, 
their little ones. Nor have children failed to recognize 
the influence over their parents of the sweet songs 
they have learned in the Sunday-school. It is but 
-recently that we were told of a dear child only five 
years old who became thus a singing evangelist. His 
father was sore pressed in his daily struggles to provide 
for his family, and was at times inclined to despondency 
in consequence. The child seemed to understand all 
this, and when he saw signs of his father’s depression, he 
would say to his mother, “I think I had better go and 
sit on the stairs, and sing for dear papa. I know it will 
make him feel better.” Then the little fellow would 
take his seat on the stairs leading to his father’s office, 
or work-room, and sing away, in such hymns as, 
“Tn some way or other the Lord will provide;’ 


oP Oh do not be discouraged, for Jesus is your friend.” 

The father would hear that sweet voice and those cheer- 
ing words, and he would again thank God and take 
courage, The gospel of song had reached him. He was 
glad and grateful once more. There is a power in these 
sermons of song from the lips of any evangelist, and now, 
as always, it is out of the mouth of the little ones that 
God has “ perfected praise.” 





So long as Messrs. Moody and Sankey are as active 
and efficient in the Lord’s service as they have hitherto 
proved, they are sure to be the objects of misrepresenta- 
tion and slander. When the ¢ruth cannot be used 
against them, falsehoods will be manufactured freely. 
No sooner had the baseless charge concerning Mr. 
Moody’s desire to make money out of his meetings been 
swept away, notwithstanding the effort of The New York 
Ledger to keep it alive, than a new fiction made its ap- 
pearance. A circumstantial statement, professing to 
emanate from “the New York correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer,’ was published in the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal, to the effect that Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey had quarreled and separated, and that Mr. 
Sankey threatened sad revelations about Mr. Moody’s 
misconduct. The Rev. Dr. Hepworth was named as an 
authority for the statement. Of course, the whole thing 
was false, Moody and Sankey had neither separated 
nor quarreled, Dr, Hepworth had said nothing on 
the subject. No such story had appeared in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer from its New York correspondent, 
or from any other correspondent, Bat the story was 
fairly on its rounds, and it found willing readers and 
hearers. To set at rest all honest doubt on the question, 
Mr. Sankey has written a letter, declaring that the story 
is “ wholly devoid of truth,” and Dr. Hepworth has 
added that, “the assertions made have not even the 
shadow of truth to commend them.” Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey have worked together in oneness of spirit 
and purpose, and their plans are made for continued 
labor together in Chicago and Boston during the current 
autumn and winter. If, however, they think that they 
have met the last slander designed to hinder them in 
their good work, they underestimate the activity and 
perseverance of the devil and his minions. 





PLANS OF LESSON STUDY. 
T is very easy to say to the average Sunday-school 
teacher, “ You ought to study your lesson thoroughly 
before going to your clsss.” Bat the average Sunday- 
school teacher neither does what you counsel, nor knows 
what you mean in this suggestion. 

“ What do you mean by studying a lesson thoroughly?” 
would be the inquiry of many a Sunday-school teacher, 
if he gave the subject any deliberation and then spoke 
his mind frankly—after hearing an address at a conven- 
tion on “The importance to a teacher of the thorough 
study of the lesson.” “D> you mean committing the 
lesson to memory?” he might ask, “ Or, looking out the 
meaning of its words? Or, going over all the questions 
on the lesson paper? What is studying a lesson 
thoroughly? How can I do it?” 

No theme is of greater importance, for consideration 
in the Sunday-school normal class, than “ How to study 
a lesson.” There can be no teaching by one who has 





not learned, Until a man has studied wisely, he cannot 





make wise use of the results of study. How to study 
wisely is, therefore, a fundamental question with every 
Sunday-school teacher. Realizing this truth, we give, 
this week, no small space in our paper to a discussion of 
the mooted question. We quote freely from the published 
writings of skilled Sanday-school workers, and we give 
original articles on different phases of the subject by 
Professors John 8. Hart and W. O. Wilkinson. We are 
confident that the teacher who reads carefully what is 
thus brought to his notice will know what it is to study 
a lesson thoroughly, and how he can do that work. 

It will be noticed that skeleton plans of study, or 
methods of work, are suggested by some writers, For 
instance, Dr, Vincent tells of the “ four P’s and four D’s, 
by the aid of which teachers and scholars may prepare 
every lesson.” That is, a teacher who would study his 
lesson thoroughly should examine the Parallel Passages 
of Scripture bearing on the lesson, should make himself 
acquainted with the Persons and Places and Dates and 
Doings included _in the statements of the text, and should 
consider the Doctrines taught and the Daties enjoined 
in the lesson teachings. This may seem an artificial and 
a mechanical method of study; and it is doubtless 
sneered at by some, as one of the new-fangled notions of 
modern Sunday-school men,—another piece of unneces- 
sary Sunday-school machinery. Yet if a teacher does 
not know how to study a lesson without such a guide to 
its analysis, a pattern or rule of this sort will surely be of 
important service to him. 

Oae thing is certainly true ; such a mechanical help to 
study as this is by no means a modern invention. It isa 
method which has been in use for ages. Professor Wil- 
kinson refers to this fact, when he quotes, “ What? Why? 
What of it?” as “an almost immemorial orator’s analysis, 
First, the facts; next, the proof of the facts; then, the 
conseq1ences of the facts.” Indeed, the best of all our 
modern Sunday-s: hool methods are adaptations rather 
than inventions, 

Emanuel Deutsch, in his essay on The Talmud, tells of 
the formal plans for the study of the Scriptures, by the 
Jewish rabbis, after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity. “In the quaintly ingenious manner cf the 
times,” he says, “four of the chief methods were found 
iu the Persian word Paradise, spelt in vowelless Semitic 
fashion PRDS. Exch oneof these mysterious letters was 
taken, mnemonically, as the initial of some technical word 
that indicated one of these four methods.” Peshat aimed 
at the simple understanding of words and things. Remes 
hinted at suggestions in seemingly superfiaous words of 
Scripture. Derush brought out, homiletically, the teach- 
ings of the Scripture studied. Sod turned attention to 
the hidden or deeply spiritual lessons of the text. 

“The five W’s” is a plan of analysis long and widely 
in use. “When? Where? Whom? What? Why?” This 
calls attention to the dates, the places, the persons, the 
facts, and the teachings of the lesson. This is quite as 
simple as any artificial method of study. Dr. Gregory, 
in the Normal Class Manual, suggests the word BIBLE as 
supplying a good form of analysis, thus, “5B, Book in 
which the lesson is found, as the gospel by Luke or John, 
its date, writer, contents, object; I, Intention of the 
lesson. The included facis and the interpretation of 
these facts; B, Blessings and benefits to be gained by 
learning and obeying this lesson; L, Losses likely to 
follow from a failure to learn and obey ; E, Exhortation, 
experiences, and examples.” 

Even if a teacher, who has now no plan of study, is 
unwilling to adopt any method of analysis outlined in 
the artificial forms thus described, he can, at all events, 
learn from these forms what is systematic and thorough 
study of a Sunday-schvol lesson. He should have some 
plan of work in preparing for his class, A formal and 
restricted plan is better than none. Every teacher ought 
to make up his mind how to study a lesson, and then 
study according to the mode which he is convinced is the 
best. 





DO YOU NEED A STOVE? 


OW is the time to secure a winter session for the 
country Sunday-schools which have been accus- 
tomed to freeze up on the first cold snap. When the 
frost comes it will be too late to act. The schools must 
begin at once to move briskly, or their blood will chill, 
and the torpor of death will threaten them. 

In his valuable work on “ Oar Children,” the Rev. Dr. 
Haygood has a chapter on ‘‘S:oves as a means of grace.” 
He says that very many of the country churches in the 
south and southwest are without stoves. Some of them 
are unceiled frames or rude log pens. In consequence 
of these imperfect church accommodatiops the winter 
congregations are scanty, and not a few of the Sunday- 
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schools are suspended from autumn until spring, “The 
schools fade and die,” he says, “as regularly as the 
leaves do, Most people seem to think that it is equally 
a matter of course. We know some schools that have a 
formal meeting in October, They sing, speak, eat, sing 
and speak again, march and countermarch, and then 
adjourn to a day set somewhere sbout the first Sundsy 
in the next April, They actually march into their 
winter graves with banners flying and to the sound of 
music! They call it the ‘fall pic-nic’! To us, it looks 
very like a funeral.” 

Of something over three hundred thousand children 
reported in the Sunday-schools of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, Dr. Haygood is confident that “at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand are annually denied 
the benefit of Sunday-school instruction during the 
entire winter.” In the Southern Baptist Church he 
thinks the case is no better. He rightly counts this “a 
woful state of things,” and is sure that the schools 
which take these winter vacations “ lose time, bocks, 
organization, esprit, opportunity, everything that makes 
a Sunday-school good and useful.” “We ravel out,” he 
adds, “like an unhemmed carpet. We rust out like 
polished steel exposed to salt water and all changes of 
weather, The trouble of organization has to be gone 
through with every epring. A month or two passes 
before the machinery, rusted by exposure to winter 
rains, gets into working order. Oh, the loss of time, 
waste of power, neglect of opportunity—opportunity 
that can come no more forever!” 

In this view of the case Dr, Haygood pleads for 
“chinked” or plastered churches, and for stoves to warm 
them. He seems confident that comfortable churches 
will secure winter Sunday-school sessions. He thinks 
that in the north and northwest the churches and school 
houses ase well warmed, and the Sunday-schools are kept 
up throughout the year. He wants this good example 
followed in the south. ““We can make our churches 
ccmfortable,” he says. “Some have done it; all can if 
they will.” 

It would indeed be gratifying if the gift of anew stove 
to be set up in a country church or school house would 
secure the continuance cf a Sunday-school throughout 
the winter. There would be a temptation to organize a 
new scciety to supply needy churches, in the rural dis- 
tricts, with stover. But ihe trouble is, that while there 
are so many churches and schoolhouses in the north and 
northwest which have good stoves, but no winter Sunday- 
schools, it can hardly be hoped, that a supply of stoves 
in the scuth would secure winter Sunday-schools in 
every country nejghborhcod there. 

Undoubtedly a Sundsy-echool will run throughout the 
year where there is warmth enough; but the warmth is 
needed inside of the superintendent and teachers rather 
than inside of the schoolrcom. There are city teachers 
who are cold in hot weather. In the country places of 
the north there are well warmed echool houses where the 
hearts of superintendents and teachers lack warmth to 
s how life after the first frost of autumn, If stéves could 
be set up in the teachers all wculd be well. So it would 
be, if every superintendent could feel that warmth of 
love and zeal for God’s truth which prompted the proph- 
et’s cry: ‘‘Then I said, I will not make mention of him, 
nor speak any more in his nsme: but his word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbcaring, and I could not stay.” 

A great many school-houses need new stoves in them. 
So do a great many superintendents, 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
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‘¢ 4 SUBSCRIBER to TuE Tres” from Nova Scotia 

is of opinion that the Rev. Dr. Rigg, of London, — 
whose sweeping assertions we recently questioned,—had 
reason for thinking that Bibles were too rarely found in 
American churches. He says: 

Undoubtedly the Doctor has fallen into some grave blun- 
ders in his description of American churches and Sunday- 
schools ; but I regret to say that from my experience of nearly 
twenty years, in New York and Brooklyn, I think that the 
Doctor comes too near the truth—in regard to many of the 
churches in those places, if not eleewhere—in noting the in- 
frequency of the use of Bibles in the Congregational Church. 
I well remember when an adherent of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Henry Street, Brooklyn, our pastor, the Rev. 
Charles 8. Robinson (now of the Memorial Church, New 
York), called the attention of his congregation to this subject. 
In giving us a sketch of his visit to the Holy Land, there 
was one thing, he said, he could not refrain from mentioning; 
it was, when preaching to the crew of the Cunard steamer, 
he was pleased to see that nearly every man had his Bible out. 


When a chapter, or other passage, was read by him, it 
was at once turned to by his hearers. This exercise he 
thonght would be profitable, not only to his, but many another, 
congregation in America. I have heard the Rey. Dr. Spear, 
another Brooklyn preacher, of whose congregation I was a 
member for four years, repeatedly urge the more frequent 
ure of the Bible in churches. He said that hearers were 
too much given to taking for granted the readings and quo- 
tations of the preacher, without searching the Scriptures. 
Ido not imagine for a moment that any one will accuse 
either of the above-mentioned well-known clergymen of 
forming snap judgments on this very important subject, or 
of being prejudiced by any anti-American feelings. 

That the uss of Bibles in the congregation is less com- 
mon in America than in Great Britain we should not 
think of denying. It was not any statement of that 
nature, by Doctor Rigg, to which’ we took exception. 
His unqualified declarations, that in America “a Bible 
is almost never seen in the hands cf any worshiper inthe 
churches” ; “that expository preaching is a thing un- 
known” ; that no American Sanday-schools are “ mis- 
sionary, in any sense,” except when “the church is a 
distinctively mission church,”—these are what we desig- 
nated as the results of “snap judgments” on the Doctor’s 
part. We quite agree with our correspondent that “ the 
Doctor has fallen intosome grave blunders in his de- 
scription of American churches and Sunday-schools.” 
We shall, moreover, be glad if even his blunders promote 
the free use of Bibles in the average congregation. 


From Indiana comes this request for information con- 
cerning normal-class exercises : 

In your paper, a few weeks since, was an account of a 
teachers’-meeting and normal-class combined, which seemed 
to me just what we need here. Will you please suggest the 
course of study, commentaries, helps, etc., that you woula 
recommend for such a meeting? 

In a local normal-class, especially in connection with 
a weekly teachers’-meeting, it is important not to attempt 
too much. It is also important to give time to that which 
really is normal work rather than to that which is ca//edso. 
Diilling in Bible geography, history, or biography, or in 
the names and order of the books of the Bible, is not true 
normal work. Not what to teach, but how to teach, is the 
substance of proper normal-class instruction. How to do 
the teacher’s work,—the work of studying and teaching, 
the work of questioning, illustrating, applying, review- 
ing,—that is what the average teacher needs to know, and 
toward which the normal-class proposes to give him help. 
Drilling in Bible names and dates is all well in its way ; 
it may even have a place in connection with normal- 
class work, but it is not in itself that work. The trouble 
with the average Sunday-school teacher is, not that he 
knows too little of the Bible, but that he does not know 
how to best communicate what he does know. The nor- 
mal-class ought to aid him to use to advantage both what 
he already knows and what he may yet learn. It is well, 
therefore, to take up in a normal-class some fandamental 
portion of the teacher’s work, and consider how to do it. 
Here, for instance, in THE Times of this week, is an ex- 
tended discussion of the question, ‘‘ How shall a teacher 
study his lesson?’ This is an important question for 
every teacher. The best teacher can profit by consider- 
ing it. The poorest teacher sadly needs to know its an- 
swer. When such a question is fairly before a normal- 
class, the class-leader may give his thoughts on it, or read 
selections from various writers in its discussion; or a 
teacher, to whom its opening has been assigned, may do 
a similar work. Then it should be freely discussed by 
the teachers. All should express their opinions, or tell 
of their difficulties. The leader should then question 
them upon the entire subject. After this the theme may 
be recommitted to the teachers, and each teacher be re- 
quested to bring in at the next meeting a brief statement 
of his or her idea of the best plan of studying a Sunday- 
school lesson. Again, it will be well to consider, How to 
get and hold attention in a class; How far memorizing 
should be insisted on; The place and methods of illus- 
tration ; Plans of reviewing; and many another theme 
of practical value in the teacher’s sphere of service. In 
connection with this normal work, the regular lesson of 
the week may well be considered. The methods of study 
or teaching under examination may be illustrated by this 
lesson. Indeed, it isa good plan to have this lesson 
taught in the normal-class by the teachers in turn, that 
they may put in practice the approved methods. There 
may also be such Bible drills as are desired. The de- 
sirable text-book for a Sunday-school normal-class is not 
yet prepared. Professor John S. Hart’s “ In the School 
Room” has perhaps more of practical value in the line 
of methods of teaching than any other book which we 





can name, 


His “Sunday School Idea,” likewise, is fall 





of material which the Sunday-school teacher ought to 
know. B. P. Pask’s “Introductory Olass Text Book” 
and W. H. Groser’s “ Our Work” are two English books 
which may be studied to advantage. “Preparing to 
Teach” isa Presbyterian, and ‘“ Normal Class Manual” 
a Baptist work in this department of literature. They 
present much that is valuable; yet they give far more 
prominence to what is to be known and tanght than to the 
methods of teaching. Either book, however, would be a 
help in normal-class work. Boginning in the way above 
suggested, a superintendent would be likely to learn as 
he went on what was best suited to the needs of his 
teachers. He must feel his wayalong. There is no one 
plan which is adapted to all fields alike. 


Mr. J. L. Haywood, cashier of the First National Bank, 
of Northfield, Minn., was recently murdered ia his bank, 
at mid-day, by a band of ruffians whom he refused to 
aid in robbing the bank vault. His heroism has re- 
minded some of our readers of the commendation in 
these columns of fidelity to duty, even at the cost of life. 
A gentleman from Indiana writes : 


Your hero has been developed. The proper thoughts you 
delivered about a recusant bank cashier some time ago, made 
me think that, now his brave counterpart had appeared, you 
would like to mention him, and so I send a clipping from 
yesterday’s Inter-Ocean. 

From a correspondent in St. Paul, Minn., comes another 
view of the case. Sending a newspaper account of the 
affair he says: 

I send it, because your remarks in THE TrMEs, on the duty 
of bank cashiers in like circumstances, impressed me very 
much. If I now recollect their tenor, they were to the effect 
that a cashier should defend such a trust as his office supposes 
or creates with his life. I doubt very much the correctness 
of that view of the question, though I remember I thought 
your stand the correct one on a first reading. When it be- 
comes an absolute certainty, as in such cases it may, that a 
non-surrender of the property under his care means a posi- 
tive surrender of his life as the only alternative, I doubt 
whether any man has the moral right to choose the latter al- 
ternative. His bravery,in the selection, would be beyond 
ail question; but the moral right for a man so to decide is, it 
seems to me, very much in doubt. I can, at least, say that, 
brought so vividly before me as this question is by this ter- 
rible occurrence £0 near home, I would not wish, nay, I be- 
lieve I should very much regret, the sacrifice of any human 
life to preserve any earthly fortune of mine which might lie 
in a bank vault, however large the treasure, and however 
completely its logs might impoverish me, 

We certainly see no reason for changing our views on 
the question at issue, because of this new illustration of 
the correctness of our assertion that many a faithfal 
bank officer would die before he would aid in robbing a 
bank vault. Our St. Paul correspondent is in error in 
his understanding of our position on this question. We 
have never held that a bank officer shcu'd always be 
ready to defend with his life the property entrusted to 
him; but we have insisted that he should not aid in 
robbing a bank to save his life. To look at the North- 
field illustration: The question with Mr. J. L. Haywood 
was by no means one of mere dollars and cents. It was 
one of consenting or refusing to do wrong. The North- 
fiald Bank was in his charge. A band of men came for 
its robbery. They found themselves unable to con- 
summate their plans without his active, intelligent co- 
operation. They asked him to give his aid in their 
work, They practically proposed to him to assist them 
in the robbery, by disclosing the lock combination, and 
they would in return share with him the profits of their 
crime. He and they would club together for a robbery. 
When the robbery was accomplished, the profits should 
Phe divided. The robbers would take the money for 
themselves, and the cashier should have his life as a 
reward. Iadeed, the robbers would probably have 
thrown in a few dollars, if that would turn the scale with 
the cashier. It was this infamous proposition which Mr, 
Haywood—to his honor—indignantly rejected. When 
the robbers threatened his life, he was firm in his refasal 
to do wrong. They murdered him. He died, not 
merely as the Jnter-Ocean puts it, because he ‘‘ was not 
to be deterred from his duty, and would rather sacrifice 
his life than betray his trust,” but because he would 
not actively co-work with a band of robbers in their 
crime,—even to save his life. He was firm and faithful 
unto death. He died nobly. In his death he did as 
much as he could have done in a long life to uplift a 
correct standard of duty. It was better for him to die 
as he died, than to have done wrong merely to prolong 
the years of his earthly living. His memory is a precious 
heritage to his loved ones, and to all who would honor 
faithful and unwavering devotion to duty. 
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TO STUDY THE LESSON. 


FINDING TIME FOR STUDY, 
[From the Introductory Claes Text Book, By B. P, Pask.) 


|e preparing a lesscn, a teacher should first study the 

pasrege of Ecripture, to discover what truth, or truths, 
it was intended to teach or enforce; he should then make 
such a selection as will suit the claes he has to instruct; 
then, according to the kind of truth and the class he 
has to deal with, he should determine the division of the 
sut ject, the methods to be em loyed, the mode of intro- 
ducing, and the particular application to be made. .. . 
Such a plan of preparation will give definitenees and 
precision to his study, and enable him to get the whole 
exercise clearly worked out beforehand. 

Bat all this will take time, and a teacher will have to 
prepare one, or it may be two, lessons every week. How 
are men and women, busily engaged in secular occupa- 
tions all day long, to fiod time for this? ‘“‘ Wise men,” 
it has been well said, “ will make more opportunities than 
they find” So with the teacher whore heart is in his 
work, and who is bent on rendering his Master good 
service. But, from personal experience of its value, 
the following plan is recommended: Lt the next 
Babbath’s lesson, or leasons, be the Scriptures read at 
the Monday’s private devotions, morning and evening. 
Let them be then prayed over, and fixed in the mind ; 
and let them be kept in the memory, thought over, 
ruminated upon, aii the week. And let some time be 
given, towards the end, to the writing out and more 
careful arrangement of the several parts of the lesson. 
Much arene, Be be done while we are walking, and 
no extra time is then needed. 


HOW 


WHAT HINDEBS, 
(The late Rey. Erwin House, in the Western Christian Advocate.} 


To be a little plain, the trouble with multitudes of us 
is that we are, as Lorenzo Dow once put it, “ considerably 
too lazy as students in the college of God.” Here is 
How the — a We are good cod iat _ - % 

many things, but we are not in grip. e 
start out promisingly, but drop suddenly, 


ASK AID FROM THE HOLY GHOST. 
{From In the School Room. By Professor John 8, Hart, LL. D.] 


We think sometimes that we come very near to each 
other. But af.er all we never touch. Between my mind 
and yours, between yours and that of the most intimate 
friend you have in the world, there is barrier, high as 
heaven, deep as hell, inpenetrable as adamant. Thus far 
can we come and no fariher. We can never enter into 
the soul of any human being. No human being can 
ever enter into ours. Yet, my dear pupil, did it ever 
occur to you that there is one mind, and that a mind of 
infinitely great and transce: dent power, to which there 
is no such barrier, and that this transcendent, all-know- 
ing, all-powerful mind is continually iu direct contact 
with the very essence of your mind? Oan I influence 
your thinking faculties, and eannot the infinite God, 
who made these faculties? Oan he who gave our bodies 
all their power of growth and strength, not give growth 
and strength to our minds? Ido not profes to under- 
stand how the divine mind acts upon the human mind. 
I cannot always understand even how one human mind 
acts upon another. But of the fact I make no more 
question than I do of the powers of flame, of steam, or 
of gravitation, And, as one set here to guide you in 
your mental progress, in ali sober earnestness, I exhort 
you devoutly to invoke the aid of the Holy Gnoat in the 
promotion of your studies,—not merely to help you to 
use your acquisitions rightly, for his honor and the good 


3 your kina, but to he/p you in making those acquisi- 
ons. 


HELPS WHICH ARE NEEDED. 
[H. Clay Trumbull, in The Swnday School World, 1872.) 


It is true that the simple-minded Christian, unlearned 
in the wisdom of books, who, in faith in Jesus, relies 
on the Holy Spirit to open to him the truths of the 
Bible, is better fitted to be a teacher in the Sunday- 
School than the man familiar with Bible geography, 
chronolcgy, and antiquitics, and schooled in fi the lore 
of Bible commentaries, who relies on the atores of his 
own learning as the scurce of Scripture knowledge. It 
is also true wnat the trusting child of God can gain help 
from those books which explain the land of tne Bible 
and the customs of its peopie, and otherwise throw light 
on the sacred narrative, as weli as from those which show 
the best methods of teaching, and of doing all that a 
teacher is calied to in his dealings with the scholars of 

-his charge. 

While no teacher ought to wait until he has human 
helps to his work, before studying the Bible prayerfully, 
and prayerfully striving to teach it, he ought to have 
and use and value ali the helps he can get. And 
churches or Sunday-schools should see to it that their 
teachers who lack the means of obtaining suitable he! ps 
are provided with them at public expense. A Reference 
Bibie, a Concordance, a Bible Index, a Bible Dictionary, 
and a Bible Atlas, are next to indis; nsabie in the 
Sanday-school teacher’s work. Each tea ser shouid also 
have one or more Sunday-achoo! periodi: ils to keep him 
abreast with the progiessing age, in tr. ins of thought 
and modes of working. And there arv commentaries, 
and lesson com and counsels to teachers, and hints 

and helps in the us branches of the teacher’s work 


continually multiplying, with more or less of which al) 
teachers should be os me 

A goon superintendent of a New England Sunday- 
schoo! said, some time since, that he wanted each of his 
teachers to have every year at least fifty dollars’ wor h of 
help for their work. This may seem to many a large 
estimate for this outlay, and it is doubtless larger than 
teachers generally will have in this decade. Bat it isa 
great work in which Sunday-school teachers are engaged, 
and they should have all the aid that money can farnish 
them, even while they rely, above all, on the Divine aid, 
which is furnished “ without money, and without price.” 


GATHER FROM ALL SOURCES. 
(The Rey. W. 8. Palmer, in The National Sunday Schoo! Teacher. 1873.) 


Reading the lesson, thinking and praying over it, ask 
yourself what needs explanation, and freely use every 
help within your reach. lt is an affectation to despise 
commentaries, atlases, geographies, dictionaries. They 
may be abused, but that is no reason why they should 
not be used. As a general thing, the most learaed'men 
most freely consult them. Depend upon it, you need to 
make everything you can reach tributary to your great 
work. Glean everywhere. When you least expect it, 
you may come upon gems of precious worth. Go through 
all the week with your “Suanday-school spectacles” on, 
and your Sunday-school pencil and note-book at hand. 
So may you find 








. - « Books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


So may you avail yourself of an affluence of facts, 
which some one has calied “God’s arguments,” and a 
wealth of illustrative material with which to make truth 
vivid and impressive, The world is fuil of jast what you 
need, if you but gather and husband your resources. 
Note down a great deal, not to read to your class, but to 
revolve in your mind and draw from as you have occa- 
sion, ... 

You cannot know beforehand when you will want to 
use the facts and illustrations you may accumulate; 
you can only know that you always need to have 
a store on hand, Youu can hardly realize what 
pains the most popular speakers e to be pre- 

ared four any emesgency. I have been told that 
Daniel Webster was once congratulated upon the 
felicity of an illustration he had used, and the 
readiness with which his mind seized upon such helps 
to his oratory. The great statesman replied, “Tnat 
iilustration occurred to me twenty years ago, as I stood 
upon the baitiements of Quebec, and I then noted it 
down, but never have had cccasicn to use it till to-day.’ 





BEGIN EABLY, 
(George A. Peltz, in The National Sunday School Teacher, 1871.) 


A distinguished educator advises young ministers 
always to have several sermons “simmering.” This is 
the idea for us; cooks talk of a “simmer,” of a “slow 
boil,” and of a “‘ hard boil.” That which merely gets a 
little heat, but which is warmed, and soaked, and 
softened, may not thereby be made ready for use at the 
table, but when placed directly over the heat its fiaai 
preparation will be more rapid and thorough. It is 
exactly so with a sermon, a lecture, or a lesson. Let it 
simmer along until the time for use is but one week 
off, then let ic boil, 

The true idea of an early beginning, then, is this: 
Lt the lesson “ simmer” for ac least one week; let it 
~ boil slowly ” for another; let it “ boil rapidiy” for one 
more, and then serve Aot, This process, repeated week 
alter week, will keep three lessons in hand au the time ; 
one under a mild c_urse of preparation; the next under 
a medium course; and the otuer preased intensely for 
early use, Ia ali these stages make free use of pencil 
and paper, that your ideas, tulastrations, questions, Scrip- 
ture reierences, and gleanings of ail sorts, be preserved. 
For each lesson use separate sheets, with the name and 
number of the lesson at the head of each. 

Bat, having made such a start, how shall we proceed? 
During the first week with a lesson, read it carefuliy ana 
often, think about it, readits connections in the Bible, 
and note its relation to lessons which have gone before 
it, The second week’s work with a given iesson is simply 
to become still beiter acquainted with its parts and reia- 
tions. Look it over each day, and think about it fre- 
quently. The third week’s work is that of final and 
ihorough preparation. 


CATCH THE LEADING THOUGHT. 
[Alfred Taylor, in The Sunday School Workman. 1870.] 


One of the first things a teacher should do with his 
lesson is carefally to read it over, not only with a view 
to the accurate reading of each passage in it, but to grasp 
the leading truth or truths it contains, There is at ieas: 
one leading idea in every lesson, long or short. These 
are generaily other secondary ideas which cluster around 
this leading one, and which equally need study and elu- 
cidation, 

If the teacher will, at the very outset,—seeking, of 
course, the guidance of the spirit cf God,—make up his 
own mind as to the leading thought of the lesson, and 
how to pat it before his pupils, he is incomparably 
better fied for his work in the class than it he first 
rushes for a commentary, and accepts the views of the 
commentator on the subject, Oommentaries are valu- 
able he!ps, and not to be despised. They are often ex- 
cellent tunings to fill up the frame-work of our lesson. 
But the frame-wo:k should be of the teache:r’s own build- 
ing, where it is possible. If our own conclusion as to 





the leading ideas and teachings of the lesson is even 





entirely wrong, let ua nevertheless come to some conclu- 


‘sion, and we will trust to the commentary, or some other 


help, to set us right. 


AT WHAT TO AIM 
[Frem the Normal Class Manual. By J. M. Gregory, L1. D.] 


It cannot be said too strongly that on the teacher’s 
thorough os wenger of the leeson will depend his 
success in teaching. The apt teacher will teach better 
if well prepared; the poor teacher, well prepared, 
will often become apt. Both interest and power come 
with a thorough prbe. and mastery of the lesson. 

Ia the study of the Sanday-school lesson the teacher 
should have principal endsin view: 1. To reach 
a thorough understanding of its meaning ; 2. To ascer- 
tain the practical lessons which it teaehes; 8, To fiad 
the illustrations and explanations by which it can be 
made plain and impressive to his class. 


GUIDE TO ALL BISLE LESSONS. 
[J. H. Vincent, D.D., in Two Years with Jesus. 1866.) 
Fy P. &. Pi DOWD. De D. 


Here are four P's and four D’s, by the aid of which 
teachers and scholars may prepare every lesson: 

1. P. P. Parallel Passages. Is the incident, parable, 
conversation, or discourse of the lesson, or anything like 
it, elsewhere given in a 

2 P. Persons (biographical). Who wrote this lesson, 
and to whom? What persons are mentioned, and what 
do you know about them? 

8. P. Piacea (topographical). Where did these per- 
sons live? Places mentioned in the lessons? Where 
situated? Sizo, distance, and direction from Jerusalem. 

4 D. Dates (chronological). In what year of the 
world and of Oarist did these things occur? Age of 
persons mentioned? Allusion to days, hours, seasons, 
et 


c. 

5. D. Doings (historical). What did each person of 
the lesson do? Who had the most todo? Why? 

6. D. Doctrine (theological). What truths about God, 
man, character, conduct, the future, and the present, are 
here taught? 

7. D. Daties (practical). What duties to God, man, 
self, to church, nation, neighbor, enemy, friend, world, 
old, young, good, and bad, are here taught? 


ORDER OF STfUDY. 
[W. H. Groser, in The Sunday School Teacher. 1866.] 


There are three principal thiogs to accomplish in an 
ordinary Bible lesson: 1st, To present certain historic 
24, To educe from them certain doctrines. 81, To 
~_ —_ doctrines to the special cases of the children 
ug 7 
la order to prepare for this duty, it is manifest that 
the teacher's first work is to master the facts of the lesson, 
and their doctrinal teaching. Tue teacher must become 
thoroughly acquainted with the lesson both as a whole 
and in detail. Asa whole, that his instractions may be 
broad and comprehensive; and in detail, that they may 
be characteaized by vividness and accuracy. 
Said a man of genias to an Edinburgh professor, “You 
en are so fond of going round and round a 
thought, until you understand it all so precisely. For 
my part, I love to see a subject illuminated through a 
anit.” Tnis might very well suit the imagination of a 
poet, but a teacher who desires to succeed must be con- 
vent to pursue the Caledonian plan of procedure, and 
“go rouad and rouad a subject,” uatil every vestige of 
mist and &g has been cissipaved. With this end in 
view, he may adopt the following method of examining 
— porsion, which I have set down under eight 


(a) Note the circumstances under which the passage 
was wri'ten, 

te) Raad slowly, verse by verse. 

ce) Examine the context. 

(d) Consult parallel passages, and marginal refer- 
ences, 

(e¢ ) Mark words and phrases requiring explanation. 

(7.) Note customs, etc , requiring expianation, 

(g ) Deduce chief truth taught. 

(A) Examine any discrepancies or other difficulties. 

The desirableness of engaging in this work of exami- 
nation early in each week will become more evident if it 
is remembered that an intelligent and conscientious 
teacher will often be anxious to refer to works which he 
himself does not possess; to consult friends or feilow- 
laborers on points of difficalty or criticism (whether pri- 
vately, or in a preparation class, the advantages of which 
are largely increased by previous study), and above all, 
to examine and re-examine the subject in the undis- 
turbed laboratory of his own mind; placing it, so to 
speak, beneath the microscope of reficetion tii ail of its 
harmonious proportions shine clear and bright as the 
noonday sun, And if he takes occasion to note down his 
wants on paper, or in pocket-book,—mere memury should 
not be relied on in such cases,—so that they may be 
fairly before him, he is taking the best Poa means to 
master the inspired subjeci—master of his forthcoming 
instructions, 


LOOK FOR PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, 
[Edward Eggleston, in The National Sunday School Teacher, 1870.) 


For the sake of convenience in our direction, we will 
suppose this course to be the National Serica of Sunday- 
school Lessons, published in this Magazine, thouuga mach 
of waat we have to say applies with equal foree to those 
using other systems. The first thing is, to have the les- 
son well studied by the teacher. You should read the 
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Seripture lesson over carefully. Then study the con- 
densed exposition by the writer of the lessons. If there 
are any important Scripture references, you will find 
them referred to by little figures in the notes, and at the 
bottom of the lesson they are printed out im full to save 
looking through the Scriptures for them. These Scrip- 
ture references are of the greatest value,and should be 
carefully studied. Under the head of “ Extracts from 
Commentaries,” you will find the best thoughts of other 
writers. Turn, now, to the “T. of Illustrations,” 
and find any stories or other quotations that will give 
vividness to your lesson in any part. Bat the “ Prac.i- 
cal R-fiections” which follow the notes should be always 
kept in view. Zhe main purpose of every lesson, is to im- 
press the heart and cenacienee. After all, consider how you 
can best give this lesson to your class. Study the com 
as well as the lesson. The “‘S:iggestions to Teachers” 
and the questions on the Leason Paper will, perhaps, help 
you greatly im this part of your preparation, But do not 
tie yourself to them. 


WRITING OUT QUESTIONS 


[From the Ohristian Teacher in Sunday Schools. By the Rey. 
Robert Steel. } 

No man can teach either old or yo who trusts to 
his general knowledge and his fluency of speech. Leas 
can he do so with the —. The truths to be tsught 
must not only be familiar, but prepared so as to be in- 
telligibly communicated to the youthful mind. When 
the late Dr. Chalmers was professor of Moral Philosophy 
at St. Andrews, he kept a Sabbath-school, and his 
biographer informs us that though the scholars were of 
the poorest children in the neighborhood, ‘‘ Dr. Chalmers 
prepared as carefully as for his class in the univeraity ; 
some stray leaves still existing om which the qurstions 
for the evenirg are carefu'ly written out” A teacher 
must gather materials for aiding his work of educating the 

ourg. He must not serve God with that which costs 
im nothing. He should have beaten oil for the sanctu- 
ary lamp which he holds before the young. 


THE LESSON TO THE CLASS, 
[From the Sunday School Idea, By Profersor John 8, Hart, LL.D.) 


The lesson to his clase. The phraseology is not su 
inadvertence. The lesson of the is that which the 
class are expected to learn. But teachers who mean to 
be good for anything must learn as soon as possible to 

t rid of the idea that teachieg is merely hearing rec'ta- 

ons. In this interview between the teacher and the 
class, called a recitation, sot only the scholars must be 
prepared to bring scmething to the teacher, but the 
teacher must be prepared to bring something te the 
scholars, Scholars come to learn as well as to say what 
they have learned. Scholars who have a good teacher 
always came to the class in a spirit of expectancy. See 
to it that this expectant spirit never goes away unre 
warded. See that you know the lesson more minutely 
and exhaustively than any of your scholars do. A 
teacher may conclude that he has reached the right idea 
on this su! ject if, when speaking of his work, he uncon- 
sciously taiks of gwing a lesson to his class, instead of 
saying that he ‘s to hear the lesson The tescher 
who to his without the specific preparation 
which this phraseology implies is jast as derelict as 
would be the minister who should go into the pulpit 
witheut having a prepared sermon, or the lawyer w 
should go into court without having studied the case of 
his client or prepared the necessary papers, 


HOLD STEADILY TO THE END 


[From the Church Sunday School Hand Book, By the Rev. E.P. 
Cachemaille.} 

The first step will be for the teacher to lay down dis- 
tinctly in his own mind the general subject of the con- 
templated lesson. He who wishes to instruct a class 
must, before all, form a clear conception of what he has 
to teach. The precise determination of the subject, and 
the general idea of the lesson, these are the very first 
stages of the preparation. It might indeed at first sight 
appear supe? flaous even to mention so obvious a rule; 
but experience shows that it is by no means uncommon 
for a young or ill-instructed teacher to content himszif 
with such a vague and indistinct view of the point he is 
to aim at, that the whole of his lesson is in consequence 
affected with a corresponding perp'exity, obscurity, and 
looseness, Therefore, in order to lead and sustain the 
progress.of the lesson, the teacher must clearly know 
whence he staris, and whither he has to go, and never 
lose sight of either point of departure or destination. 
The road must be measured beforehand, and the priaci- 
pal distance-marks placed, else there is a risk cf losing 
one’s way. 

He who invariably observes this rule and who is thus 
brought to view stesdily the point he is aiming at, will 
be kept clear, in a great degree, of some common faults 
of inexperienced teachers, . . . 

A question well stated is half solved. In like manner 
a subject well determined admits of easier treatment, 
and singularly facilitates the teaching. There should be 
in each lesson a leading idea, which F; is the aim of the 
teacher to develop. <A teacher who has thus settled the 
subject of his lessons has before his eyes a definite pur- 
pose to serve. Instead of putting forth unconnected 
«explanations, pious but pointless reflections, and hap- 
hazard questions, he strives on that day, and by that 
particular lesson, to impress upon the hearts of the 
children some one definite truth. Instead of wandering 
at random under any chance impulse, he holds steadily 
om his way to the appointed end. This distinctness of 
a ves point and clearness to every part of the 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


(Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
Teachers’ 


ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 
—_—_»——— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR. 

Canada, Provineial, at Belleville, Ont...................0etober 10-12, 1876. 
Miehigan, State, at OWAss0..........csscerseesesesessrenen September 26-28, 1876. 
Vermont, State, at St. AlDGIM..........rrceeeroeesseeeereree October 10-12, 1876 
Maryland, State, at HagerstOwn........-cs.+0-++-+++00NOVember 8, 9, 1876. 
New Jersey, State, at Salem.......-.----.0sececseeseeNOVOmDOr 14-16, 1876, 
New Hampshire, State, at Laconia...............-++++»-«.December 4-6, 1876, 





NORMAL-OLASSES AND ASSOCIATION 3. 


Torento, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, {n the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Led by the Rev. Principal Oayan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 86 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 8 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 

Rochester, N. ¥., Union Meeting for Lemon Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. 0. A, Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
8 p.m., im the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Leston Study in the Warren 
Street M. E. Church, every Saturday at § p.m. Led by RB. E. Selmes. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Uniori Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No, 88 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 P.M., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Normal-class and Lesson Study every Thursday 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Corner Fourteenth Street and 
Lucas Place, at 8 P.M. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month,in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church. 

Chieago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday Schoel Amociation (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 

Veiroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Leeson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.0. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SEPTEMBER MEETING. 


HE Foreign Sunday School Association resumed its 
regular monthly meetings for the season on the first 
Thursday in September. Though the society has held 
no meetings during the summer, its work has, by no 
means, been interrupted, as its correspondence has con- 
tinued. For the present season, the work opens auspi- 
ciously and with every prospect of a plenteous ha vest. 
Daring the past summer the work of the society has 
been presented to various Christian gatherings, and many 
new friends have been united to its good cause, 


SPAIN, 


The Spanish committee have received through Mrs. 
Sanchez, means of communication with Huelva and its 
outlying districts situated in the southern part of Spain, 
where a peculiarly unhappy state of spiritual darkness pre- 
vails. There is at Huelva a Sanday-school which is pro- 
gressing well. Those interested in the school have suc- 
ceeded in circulating an immense number of tracts, 
which, amorg the ignorant children in that vicinity, 
form a good foundation for gathering future schools. A 
school has been started in the neighboring hamlet of 
Moguerre; and these devoted people will assist in form- 
ing others, as soon as means from abroad open the way. 

Mr. Hutchinson, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Mexico, finds that there is a great 
necessity of all Obristians becoming missionaries at 
home before Christ’s work can flourish properly abroad. 
He states that the war, with its many attendant miseries, 
has seemed to interfere with their work for a time; but 
these very causes may lead to an increased demand for 
religious teachings in the future. Many of the Christian 
brethren have been dyafied and taken with the army into 
different parts of the country ; aud the people have thus 
been brought into contact with real Christianity, ig the 
form of its living witnesses. The children in the Sun- 
day-schools are all very poor, and whatever reading 
matter is circulated among them must be given away. 

ITALY. 


G. Martinelli writes from Mezzano Inferiore, of the 
great success of the Sunday-school at that place. “It 
seems,” he states, “to be specially blessed of the Lord, 
who causes it to increase in numbers and in the knowl- 
edge of the divine word. The school in Reggio Emilio, 
although only a short distance away, meets with a strong 
opposition on the part of the popish priests, who do all 








they possibly can to attract the scholars of the Sanday- 
school and the hearers of our assemblies for worship and 
evangel!zation, Bat, notwithstandirg the oppcsition of 
the enemies of the gospel of God at Reggio Emilio, we 
have not failed of the blessing of God. I hope now, 
when I shall have an assistant in the work at Mezsano 
Inferiore, to opem another evangelical station, in the 
neighborhocd of Modena.” 

A new correspondent, the Rev. Artidoro Berla, writes 
from “ Leghorn by the sea,” of a school of two hundred 
pupils, of which he is director. He begs aid both for 
this and for his Sunday-schools, which, being composed 
of the poorest class of children, are in the greatest need 
of everything requisite for conducting a prosperous 
school, 

The Rey. Ferd. Bosio, at Milan, writes that, by means 
of journals, Sunday-school papers, and religious pictures, 
he hopes to spread a knowledge of the truth among the 
uneducated Roman Oatholics with whom he has to do- 
With the children the pictures are particularly eff.ctive, 
In Milan another Sunday-school has been recently 
started by the Baptist Caurch, and, although small as 
yet, this school is destined to become of considerable 
importance, It is situated exactly in the center of the 
city. 

SICILY. 


The Rev. A. Milan, of Messina, has, during the past 
year, visited nearly all the Sunday-schools in Sicily. He. 
has found them progressing, but he says that an Ameri- 
can can form no idea of the difficulty of introducing any 
new plan, or innovation, into Sicily. It is almost 
impossible to introduce the American elass system, for 
want of teachers. Lady teachers are unattainable. No 
lady is ever allowed to go out without her husband or 
other proteetor ; and as fathers and husbands will not 
take the trouble to bring them to Sanday-school, most 
of the work involved in Messina, in conducting a 
Sunday-school of fifty, falls on the clergyman. 


GERMANY, 


Adelheid Von Wedelstadt, at Loignitz, speaks of the 
great loss their cause has sustained in the death of Dr. 
Schien, their former leader in mission work. There is 
fear that a man of infidel tendencies may be chosen to 
fill his place ; and this, of course, would be a great source 
of hindrance to the faithful workers of the Evangelical 
Feringshsus, where the Sanday-school is held. 

Miss K&ppen, at Marbach, sends news of a Sunday- 
school steadily increasing in spite of a necessary vaca- 
tion during the intense heat of the past summer. 

From Westphalia, Mrs. Clara Tigges writes good news 
of a new library. The books have been blessed to both 
parents and scholars, Her husband has begun a new 
Sunday-school in the church with about forty children, 
while the very litile ones come to her house for their 
instruction. They have no means of conducting their 
schools, except by outside aid, for the children all belong 
to the poorer working classes. 

Pastor Basche, writing from K5!tsehen, says: ‘‘ Of my 
Sunday-school, I can write you pretty good thi gs. It 
has never been as well attended as during this :ummer. 
At least three times as many scholars as in other years 
have been in attendance. I have one gentleman teacher, 
a very good oné. Twelve young men are added to the 
school; and from these, I think I could also get some 
teachers. I prefer, however, the female teachers, as they 
are more industrious for Sunday-school work, and more 
intelligent than the young men, who are obliged to work 
hard all day. Wehad on July 6 our missionary meeting, 
which was fully attended. Six pastors gave addresses 
from 9.30 4 M.,, with an interruption of two hours, until 
7PM. We hope soon to have our anniversary S inday- 
school celebration.” 


FRANCE, 


Mr. Weiss, at Boulogne sur Seine, has been recently 
chosen secretary of the Sanday-school Society in France, 
and he will endeavor to increase and maintain the good 
relations existing between that society and American 
Sandsy-schools, The committee of the French society 
have been recently asked to send a missionary to Algeria, 
with a view to founding Sanday-schools there; and they 
will gladly comply with the request as soon the way 
opens. The Sunday-school is growing larger, has regular 
teachers’-meetings, and recently took an enjoyable ex- 
cursion to St. Oloud, where many members of other 
Sunday-schools were met. 


SWITZERLAND, 

Miss Helene Bardes’s Sunday-school, at Geneva, very 
closely resembles an American one. The class system 
prevails, and Miss Pelaz, an assistant teacher, sends an 
interesting account of her class of ten boys. The rich 
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boys of this class help the poor and more 
ignorant ones by privately providing them 
with books, 

The meeting of the Association closed 
with the usual appropriations to various 
points of work, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The First Oentury of the Republic New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a very 
valuable and readable volume. It will be 
a favorite as a book for fireside reading 
this winter, and it will not soon lose its 
place on the library shelf, whence it will 
be ofcen taken for consultation. It is com- 
posed of the papers, of the same title, 
which have been printed in Harper’s 
Magazine during the past two years. They 
are from a variety of pens, and discuss 
American progress from many a diff.rent 
standpoint. The various writers are all 
men of distinguished ability in their sev- 
eral lines, and their names have been 
Selected, on the whole, with the skill and 
discretion which marks the editorial man- 
agement of the magazine in which their 
papers appeared. In a certain sense, the 
book is a history of the United States,—a 
history of our material and intellectual 
development rather than of the historical 
events which have made our career as a 
nation so notable; a record of results 
rather than of causes. Eugene Lawrence, 
the zealous Protestant, contributes the 
first chapter, in which the progress of the 
colonies is summarizsd up to the declara- 
tion of independence. The second paper, 
by Edward H. Knight, is one of the most 
interesting of the whole, and will to most 
seem to possess the greatest value. It 
describes the mechanical progress of the 
Uaited States, and includes accounts, fally 
illustrated, of the most prominent of 
American inventions and improvements. 
Plenty of omissions are to be noted in 
this chapter, but Mr, Knight has contrived 
to get in a good deal of important infor- 
mation, compendiously arranged. The 
whole chapter is well worth reading, and 
forms a proud record of progress. David 
A. Wells reviews the growth of the 
manufactures of the country; Professor 
William H. Brewer, of Yale, describes 
the advance our farmers have made in 
tilling the soil and applying science to 
the management of agriculture; Profes- 
sor S‘erry Hunt, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, does the same 
thing for mining; Edward Atkinson, 
the Brookline free-trader, considers the 
conditions of commercial prosperity as 
thus far made manifest ; and General F. 
A. Walker, in one of the best chapters in 
the book, analyzes the increase and dis- 
tribution of the population of the United 
States. Professor Sumner’s paper on 
Monetary Development is valuable as a 
history rather than as an exposition of 
financial theories, The other chapters in- 
clude expositions of scientific progress, by 
President Barnard and Professor Theodore 
Gill; of medical growth, by Dr. Flint; of 
religious advance, by President Hurst; 
and of prison and asylum management, 
by Oharles L. Brace, 8.58. Oonant’s dis- 
quisition on the Progress of the Fine Arts 
has little value, being a mere formal pre- 
sentation of barren facts, grouped together 
with no profound perception of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the growth of paint- 
ing. Edwin P. Whipple’s history of 
American Literature is somewhat more 
praiseworthy. Mr. Whipple adopts, per- 
force, the catalogue style of H. T. Tucker- 
man’s Appendix to Shaw’s English Litera- 
ture, but improves upon that author's 
summary, since he possesses a better ap- 
preciation of the merits and defects of the 
various writers whose achievements he 
chronicles, Few literary historians, how- 








ever, can be both terse and helpful, like 
Stopford A. Brooke, in his recently issued 
little P-imer of English Literature. (For 
sale by J. B Lippincott & Oo.) 

Mother West's Neighbors. By Mrs. Jane 
Danbar Ohaplin, Boston: American Tract 
Society.—‘‘ Mother” West is one of those 


“dear old souls who, by their loving sym- 


pathy in doing good, have fairly earned 
the title that common fame has given 
them, Her “neighbors” in Gup i! Alley 
are in a field truly missionary, and her 
methods of ministration to their bodies and 
souls are s0 simple, sympathetic, and sen- 
sible, as to make them everywhere accep- 
table and eff ctive, Some of the sketches, 
which are not all mere fiction, are exceed- 
ingly pathetic; but the author’s aim has 
been higher than simply to awaken the 
sympathies ; her earnest purpose has been 
to guide in practical ways of helpfulness, 
and to show that it does not need wealth 
or social position to be successful in labors 
among the lowly. Some of the hints will 
be of real service to inexperienced mission 
workers, and to young Sunday-school 
teachers in a part of their daties, as neces- 
sary to be done as teaching the lesson, 
namely, faithful visitation to the homes of 
their scholars, 

Our Children. By Atticus G. Haygood, 
D.D , President of Emory College. New 
York : Nelson & Phillips, 805 Broadway, 
New York. Macon and Atlanta, Ga. - 
John W. Barke & Co. We have else- 
where spoken more fully of this work. It 
is a valuable treatise on Childhood, pre- 
senting facts and suggestions worthy of 
consideration by parents and teachers. It 
shows how much can be done for the little 
ones through the Family and the Sunda: - 
school. It is a commendable addition to 
the literature of its subject. It is prefaced 
by an introduction from the pen of Bishop 
Pierce. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All books received will be penety noticed 
under this head. The interests of our readers will 
guide us in making further notice.] 


THE First Two STUARTS AND THE PURITAN REvo- 
LUTION. 1603-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardi- 
ner. With maps. (Epochs of Modern History.) 
16 mo. pp. 222. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Scrib- 
= Se &Co. Forsale by J.B Lippin- 
co Jo. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND HISTORY OF THE ] 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. By Thomas Bentley. 
(Autnorized.) Parts I. II. Large quarto, pp. 
96. Paper, 75 cents per part. New York: John 
Filmer, For saie by H. W. Kelley. 


“My Own CuILp.” Anovel. By Florence Marryat. 
(Library of choice novels.) 800, pp. 181. Peper. 
75 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. A collection of songs for 
penite schools and juvenile classes By W. O. 
erkins. EG. PP. 224. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 

Co. For sale by J. E. Ditson & Co. 


Every-Day Topics, A Book of Briefs By J.G 
Holiand. 12mo, pp. 901. Cloth, $1.75. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, For sale by 
J. B. Lippi. cott & Co. 

Crown OF GLoRY. A choice selection of new 
songs for the Sunday-:chool. By S. W. Straub. 
Sq. pp. 159. Price. 35 cents. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 


Happy TESTIMONY OF A CHRISTIAN WORKER. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. John Purves, LL. 
§ zene pp. 168, Oloth. Edinburgh: Andrew 

ty) 


Pamph ets, 


Papers read at Sabbath School Convention, held 
in Belfast. Ireland, June 20, 21, 1876. Published by 
the Sabbath School Society in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church for Ireland. Office: Mission 
Buildings, 12 May Street, Belfast. 

Currency and Finance. Speech of Hon. He 
5 2 Blair of New Ham halos, in the lous a 
Representatives, May 18, 1876. 


The Doctrive of Sanctification at Oberlin. By 
James H. Fairchild. Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A ONE hundred page book, containing 
desirable information regarding new roofs 
and instructions as to the best methods of 
repairing and preserving old shingle or 
other roofs, together with useful hints on 
house painting, will be sent /ree of charge 
to our readers. Write to the N. Y, Slate 
Roofing Co., Limited, 8 Cedar Street, N. 
Y., ask for it, and mention this paper. 











Vistrors to the Centennial, who would 
find permanent or transient board ina 
pleasant part of the city, on reasonable 
terms, can secure it on application to Mrs. 
H. D. Trainer, 4038 Locust Street, West 
Philadelphia. 





Tug publisher of The Watchman an- 
nounces that he will send it to any new 
subscriber from the time the money is 
received to the end of this year for One 
Dollar! This is the best bargain of the 
season. Eight pages of firat-elass reading- 
matter each week for five cents! Send 
for it. Address The Watchman, Boston, 
Mass, 





THE Bible-Student’s Companion con- 
tains the Bible Text-book with all its in- 
dexes, tables, maps, a new, complete table 
of proper names, their meaning and pro- 
nunciation, and our new Pocket Concord- 
ance, all on fine Bible paper, bound in 
limp or stiff cloth. $1.50; postage, 6 cents. 
The American Tract Society publishes it. 
Address 1512 Chestnut Street, Philada. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





SUNDAY-8CHOOL BooKsToRE.—A gentleman edu- 
cated in the b ok businets wishes a situation as 
pe correspondent, clerk, or reviewe~ of Sun- 
day-school books. Unexceptionable references 
offered as to character and ca ty. Address H. 
W. BILL, 326 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ImPoRTANT To PERsoNs VISITING New YORK OF 


THE —Grand Union Hotel, o te 
Grand Oentral taken to and from 
this t to H free. elegant rooms. Ele- 


r. Restaurant, su’ ied with 
Cars Ly 


the best. ces moderate. pass 
this Hotel for all parts of the city, and to - 
phia Depot for Centennial. 








_ PERIODICALS. 


TH | 


GHUNCH UNO, 


THE NATIONAL ORGAN OF THOSE LABORING FOR 
THE ACTUAL, VISIBLE UNITY OF EVAN- 
GELICAL BELIEVERS, 











No. 22 Beekman Street, New York. 


B. GRANNIS, 
Publisher. 


Contributing Editors: 
JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
SAMUEL T. BURCHARD, D.D. 
J. HYATT SMITH, D.D. 


Ee. 





By purchasing in large quantit’es, we are enabled 
to offer to our friends, as premiums, the following 
standard works at less than haif their cost at the 
bookstores : 


Smiih’s Bible Dictionary, 
1017 pp. Finely illustrated. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 


Life and Epistles ef St. Paul, 
Beautifully illustrated, over 900 pages. 
Each of these nooks sells at retail for $450. 


OUR PRICES: 


The paper Alone, ONE JeaL...........eeseeseeeerereseeeees 
The paper and either k 


The paper and both bOOKS..........ssesecseseseseee 6.00 


GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have made arrangements with a large pub- 
lishing firm of this city, which enable us to send, 
without extra charge, to all our subscribers who 
request it, and who send us their regular subscrip- 
tion of $2.50, a fine stesl engraving of either of the 
following persons : 


HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
YM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
. F. DEEMS, D.D. 
. L. CUYLER, D.D. 
HALL, D.D. 





R. 
. H. COX, D.D. 

GARDINER 5PRING, D.D. 

J. CLEMENT FRENCH, D.D. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
HORACE GREELEY 
PETER COOPER. 





CONFECTIONERY. 


Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 


CHOCOLATE 
CONFECTIONS, 


The Finest mauufactured in AMERICA. 








FOR FAMILY USE AND FOR PRESENTS, 
8.W. Cor. 12th and Market Sis., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch manufacto: 
position Grounds, A 


, MACHINERY HALL, Ex- 
ERICAN DEPARTMENT. 








OLDEN HILL Seminary for Young Ladies, Bridge- 
G port, Ct. Address Miss EMILx NELSON. 











WATERS’ ORCHESTRION chime ORGAL-, 

> are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made. They have 
the celebrated Concerto 
stop, which isa fine imita- 
. tion of the Human Voice, 
= and two and a half Oc-= 
aves of bells tuned in 
7 perfect harmony with 
the reeds, and their effect 
















ismagical and electrify= 
ing. WATERS’ CLAR= 
IONA, ORCHESTRAL, 
‘ONCERTO, VESPER, 
CENTENNIAL Chimes, 
CHAPEL, & COTTAGE 
ORGANS, in Unique French Cas@s combine 
PURITY of VOICING with great volume & tone; 
suitable for Pani’. or a - 
srand,Square, 
WATERS’ PIANOS, wxccentcay 
ARE THE BEST MADE; ‘the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, «rd Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash. Month- 
ly Installments received. Instruments to let 
until paid for as per contract. A Liberal Dis- 
count to Teachers, Minis+rs, Churches, Schools, Lodges etc, 
AGENTS WANTED. Special inducements 
tothe trade. [llustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Secondehand Pianos and Organs at GREAT 
BARGAINS. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 481 Broadway, 
and 40 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Correspondence invited. Old roofs [al kinds] 
prompt'y repaired; new roofs laid by contract. 
Send for estimate. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your roofs last a lifetime, and save 
the expense of a new roof every lvor15 years. It 
can be done, if you use Slate Paint; it wlll not only 
resist the effects of water and wind, but shield you 


from fire. : 
OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your buildings by using Slate Paint, 
which neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. 
Old shingle roofs can be painted, looking much 
better, and lasting longer tuan new shingles wi\hout 
the paint for one-fourth the cost of re-shingling. 
On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for ) ears. 
Curied or warped shingles it brings to their places 
and keeps them there. This paint requires no nesting, 
is applied with a brush. and very ornamental. It 
is ehecolate color when first applied, but ‘chan 
a uniform slate color, and is to all intents an 
pores slate. 

ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for dura- 
bility. 1t has a heavy body, is easily applied ex- 
pands by heat, contracts by cold, dries slow, and 
never cracks nor scales. One coat equals 4 of any 
oth 





8 to 
pur- 


er. 

FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings @ spe- 
cially. Materials compiele for a new steep or Hat 
Roof of Rubber Roofing; cost but about ha/f the 
price of reshingling. For’ Private Houses, Barns, 
and buildings of ali descriptions, it is far superior 
to any other roofing in the world for conveuience 
in laying, and combines the ornamental appear- 
ance, durability, and fire-proof quelities of tin, at 
one-third the cost. NO tar or Gravel used, 

‘ How to save reshing\ing,—s(op leaks effectually 
and cheaply in roofs of ail kinds,” a 100. page 
book, free. Write to-day. Mention Sunpay 
ScHOOL TIMES. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., LIMITED, 
Roofing Contractors, 
49 South Front Street, Philadelphia 


H. DIXON, 21S. Eighth St., Phila. 
Manufacturer of Umbrellas, and wy 
quarters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Jet 
-~ Fancy Bn! Leather, wey 
Ornamen Goods, ow prices. Leok nya 
and number 
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Review Ghart for Third Quarter. 


Superintendents who desire to have a satisfactory review of the 
present quarter’s lessons, will do well to send for the Revizw Cuart, 
prepared for Tu ScHotars’ QuaRTERLY, and printed separately, in 
large type, on strong sheets, 8} by 5 feet. Many superintendents 
send early for these Ruview Cuarts, that they may use them during 
the current quarter, and thus make their final reviews a greater 
success. 
This chart will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Responsive Review Exercise. 


The Responsive Review Exercise published in Taz ScHo.ars’ 
QUARTERLY is also published in sheet form, for use in the Sunday- 
school, either as an opening exercise, week by week, or as a quarterly 
review exercise in connection with the Review Chart. This exercise 
contains responsive readings on the lessons of the quarter; also an 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 








STOVE POLISH. 








NEW BOOKS FOR SINGING CLASSES! 


Oe aor 


Is printed in our new combined notes, (a figure set in 
each round mote—t for do, 2 for ra, 3 for me, etc.) ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best system yet invented, as 
you have the round notes, and the figures enable those 
not skilled in reading them to sing them at sight. 


‘HOURS? SONG 


1§ THE BEST ROUND NOTE BOOK IN THE FIELD. 
ow »URS OF SONG and Joyrut Norgs were prepared by 
Prof, Jas. H. Fillmore, from long gg wy and care- 
ful observation as a successful teacher. The rudiments 
are the most therough, the music grand. Price 60 cents 
$4.80 per dozen by express; $65.50 per dozen by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers 
Specimen pages free. CINC INNATL. o. 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


“THE BEST POLISH IN ms WORLD.” 


te NGS SUN 
STOVE POLISH 





She 


PERIODICALS. 


x 2 eo 


ALDEN KE 


An Independent, Religious, Fam- 


























Rev. W. HH. MURRAY 


Editor-in-Chief, 
NEW DEPARTMENTS! 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Mr. Murray’s Sermons, 


as preached weekly to the New England Church, 
in Boston Music Hall. Printed from large book 
type, on fine paper. 


Mr. Murray’s Editorials 
on religious and other themes of public interest. 





A NEW 
“ADIRONDACK SERIES” 
By MR. MURRAY, 


in the form of SERIAL STORIES, to run through 

the year. under the general titie Of ‘Adirondack 

TAfe and Ligends.”’ The first story will begin in 

the issue for September 27, and is entitled ‘The 

sat A that the Keg Told Me; or, The Miser in the 
8.” 





NEW DEPARTMENTS: 


Religious and Ministerial News 

from all denominations,—full, fresh, authentic. 
The Sunday-school, 

with expositions of the lessons by Mr. Murray and 

able assistants. 


For the Children, 
stories, fairy tales, sketches, etc. 


Missionary Intelligence 
specially prepared by an experienced editor. 





Also, a page of Stories, Sateen, Miscellany and 
Reviews, an Agricajtural and Domestic Dey art- 
ment, and Editorial Review of the Week, summar- 
izing all important news, with never a word of any 
crimes or scandais. 


A Story by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


a@- The first number of the new volume, en- 
larged to 48 columns, will appear SEPTEMBER 27. 


PRICE ONLY 82.50 PER YEAR, 


Postage Prepaid. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


in every town. LARGEST CASH COMMISSIONS. 
Sample copies and circulars free. 


The Golden Rule 
TO CLERGYMEN FOR $1.75. 


Address 


THE GOLDEN RULE C0., 


Boston, Mass. 


es — 


Agents Poe for PRAYER 
REMA «x KABLE ANSWERS! 


“One of the most timety and necessary books 
given t> the world in modern times.” Agents are 
meeting with GRAND succes 8s. 16,000 ALRE»sDY OR- 
DERED. Address J. S. GOODMAN, Publisher, 91 
Washington Street, Chicago, tl. 


——— 





Price per 100 copies, 75 cents. 


Address 


outline plan of the Chart, with questions thereon. 
Published at the office of The Sunday School Times. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











GOOD. 


Beautifully im 






ractive- an 
and Cheapest Publish 











SUNDAY SCHOOL | PAPERS. 














E ON APPLICATION TO 


SAMPLES SENT FBE atti. “x. 
4 Work Publishing Co., Box 
Christian 2 ry 


















made arrangements so that 


can secure good board at the present low 


ou interfering with the course of study. No # 


valuable general t: 


VISITING CARDS. 





FANCY VISITING CARDS, white or mixed 
ae by reiurn mail, only 10 cents, FICK- 
., Bethiehem, Penn. 


2 5 FANCY CARDS, 11 styles, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. J. B B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


5) Your name on AQ Mixed Visitin Corte, 10¢. 


POSTMASTER, JU Mallet Crack, 
Beautiful Visiting Cards, no two aiike 
25 cts. 5 peeks, & names, Gi. 50 
pate ones, li F cts. These are printed 
pte er enabling me Pro fur- 


as nice as you ever saw, at 
ces never — before. No nicer 


work in the aa at nr 
Address, CANNON, Boston, Mass. 

At Cannon's Wholesale Card House, 712 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, can be found the largest varieiy 
and choicest styles of type and cards in the world ; 
and for Peres in tilling orders, and sa’ tisfac- 
tory work his establishment is unrivalled. Send 
him an order now, before you forget it. All your 
neighbors will want a pack of the cards when 
they see yours. 


and Engi ine Owners should all un- 
a rhe a 


RUB IT OUT WITH 


BRYANT’S PATENT SLATE RUBBER, 


which erases all Pencil-marks without wetting the 
Slate or soiling the fingers! One dozen seat free, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 cents. Schools and sgents 
eapplied at a discount by the patentee and manu- 


facturer, 
A. H. BRYANT, 
20 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. _ 


25 
































ormation will ever again be y Memes 9 For full op 
J. E. SOULE, President, 108 





The President of && Le Ny at A, SERATION BUSINESS COLL EGE, Fafledeiphi a, has 


this Institution during the progress of th 


UNITED STATES | CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 


objects of interest from all parts of the 4 roe te can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 


uch opportunity for oe nadeeee @ business education and 
08 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 


By REV. CHAS. E. KNOX, 
Author of Davip THE KING, 


From Rev. William M Paxton, D.D.. pastor of 
the First Piesbyterian Church of New York: 

“T take great pleasure in expressing my ve 
high estimate of the work, A Year with St. Paal, 
I bave had occasion to examine it with care as 
compared with other works upon the same subject, 
and it has given me pleasure to see the skill with 
which he has condensed, within a short compass, 
all the important resuits of recent scholarship upon 
this interest ng subject. The work is so peispicu- 
ously arranged and so pleasant'y writteo, +s to 
make it interestirg to the general reader, whilst ita 
value as a text-book is secured. I caunot imagine 
a pleasanter occupation than to teach a Bibie-class 
upon the plan of this work.” 

The subjects run parallel with the New Testa- 
ment subjects of the International series for 1876 
and for 1077. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & O6., Publishers. 








THE RANDOLPHS., 
By Pansy. $1.50. 

Those who have read ‘‘ Household Puzzles” will 
wish to read this sequel to it. And all who have 
not read that, shoula read both. 

D. LOTHROP & C©O., Publishers, Eoston. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Go to your Bookseller and ask him for the “‘ Bible 
for Bible Teachers, ” with Eyre & Spottiswdode’s im- 
print. They are furnished in three sizes, and at 
prices from $1.65 up to $8 00,—all alike as to mat- 
ter, the only difference being in size and style of 
binding. There is no reason why any Suuday- 
school or Bib e teacher meus any \onger be with- 
out the BES 

Ask fora descriptive circular. If the books can- 
not be furnished to you at home. drop a postal card 
to POTT, YOUNG & CO., hes. nion, N. Y, 











STERLOPTICON ENTERTAIN MENTS 
with the best Dissolving View Apparatus, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen Light, etc. Superb views .f noted scenery 
in America, kogiend, France, Germany. the Alps, 
Italy, Egypt, Holy Land, etc. A'so, an entire 
evening of Centennial Exposition views. Fulland 
reliable descriptions given. H'ghest testimonial-. 
Terms mod moderate. oy WILSON, 763 | Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


| Cea L EXHIBITION 


It seis Tastes (an any Oiucr vovk Oue agent 
sold 73 copies in two days. Send for our extra 
terms to agents. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 








the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The ‘“*“VINEYARD OF SONG’? has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new and valua- 
ble material. The ‘‘ VINEYARD OF 
SONG”? is a sterling work for Singing- 
classes, Conventions, Academies, and 
Day Schools. 


PRICE, 75¢.; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


DERQBINSON'S « 
gmn & Tu une Books 


ee a. 
G ONGS FORTHE SANCTUARY 
—<Ww 





: nen TONS, 
—— HYMNS & ee 
saws um 


Te RE CONGREGATION 


“7, GHAPEL PEL SONGS 2” 


pent SOCIAL MEETING & F FAMILY: | 


+f 5, SAS sings awe 
Chicago & New Orleans; 

MUSIC BOOKS. 

For Musical Societies, Conventions, etc.: 


Male Voice Glee Book. ‘$590,0"#ner 


dozen 
W. O. PERKINS 





Just published ; a large ~~ Hb of 
new Glees ard Quaitets of the very best quali.y. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book. )%013"5 


By L. O. Emerson. All the choruses ere first-class, 
and worthy of practise by the best singers. 


People’s Chorus Book. {5°05 per 
mixea voices. The glees and choruses are all 
“ gems.” 





For Choirs, Singing-schools, Conventions : 


$1.38. Per dozen, $'200) 
The Salutation. $0 Eunnson’ Hymn 
tunes Anthems. and Music for pare Cla: ses, 
One of the best Church Music Books of our publi- 
cation. 
The Encore. {> $eU tr tron azn 
a SS. for pinging: -schools, for which it 


For Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc.: 


The Whippoorwill. §° sent. “Find 
with the bes: of Songs for Common Schools, new, 
very bright, and attractive. 


The High School Choir. 


School Song Book has appeared. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H. Ditson & Oo.,|J. E. Ditson &@ COo., 


(8100.) No 
better High 








Ti BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEE & WALKER. 
Pater aepiaooeees 
A. J. WEIDENER, 


LAMPS, CHANCELIERS, GLASSWARE, SILVER- 


PLATED WARE AND BRONZES, 
36 S. Second St, and 27 Sfrawberry St., Philada. 
Location at Centennial Exhibition, N 47, center of 
Main Building. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. ) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
From I to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
“ 15t029 * oes SOO @ 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 * 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subseription, ante that they are 
such, @1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received fer any portion of 
& year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time te a clnb, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to snbecribe amew. Sueh ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
scribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 
scriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not only 
the post office to w) ‘ch they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent, 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THe Timzs to 
their friends can have «pecimen copies sent free 
from this office te any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed 
on the yellow address label of each paper or pack- 
age of papers, it will be necessary for all subseri- 
bers to renew promptly by the time thus designated 
or their paper will be discontinued. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SoHOOL 
Times who are past rs or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such. 


If a superintendent, who isa subscriber of TH 
Times, desires the help of THz SuPERINTENDENT’s 
Paper for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superiutendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Pargr accordingly 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra papers go only to 
subscribers of THE Times, 


Orders for this Parr ean be filled only when 
coming direct from superintendents or pastors who 
are subscribers of Tne TimEs, 








THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAP. 


100 Copies, one month, - = g .60 
100 os one year, - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - § 6.25 
100 * omeyear,+ ~- - * 25.00 

Less than 100 copies at same rates. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadel- 
phia, to John Wanamaker, as fullows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 8 shillings. 
The Scholar's Quarterly, one year, . la. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office. 





Letiers concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 


616 CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New Yorx Orrice is at the Sunday Sehool 
Teachers’ Resding Reom, 864 Fourth Avenue, Y. 


Od . BP. Wale, Agent, 


—, 
\ 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SunpAy ScHoo. Times, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 

If you value THE Times will you not 
make this offer known to your friends who 


are not subscribers ? 


Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Fe 








BEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA, 
By Pansy. $1.50. 
The best selling book of the season. The first edi- 





tion suld in three days. The third thousand ready.. 


D. LOTHROP & ©0., Publishers, Bost 





EDUCA’ r IONAE. 


goura JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N.J. For both 
sexes. Oollege preparat ry; institute classic val, 
and seientific cou, ses Building brick; modern im- 
provements. Climate mild; ve: y healthy. Instrue- 
tion thorough. Begins Sep'ember 6. Send for cata- 
logue. H. K. TRASK, Pria ipal, 








FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
PRESBYTERIANS | AND THE REVO- 
LUTION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D. 


16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


The Centennial year naturally awakens histor. 
ical interest and research, and in this volume the 
relations of Presby terians and Presbyterianism to 
the American Revolution will gratify an honest 
pride in -y forefathers, and awaken gratitude to 
God for his goodness to them, their church and 


JOHN A. BLACK, 


Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chesinat St., Philada. 








SAFES. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN'’S SAFE CO. 


72x Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


= =————==_———— 


WHCAN'T BE BEAT. 22:22: 


opaeone 88 o- 

no ANT, ke, your name on th for 10 

cts and stamp. A large spic paper yt list 

of all styles with order, or paper and samples, for 8 
ot. ot AM. G. B. UVman & Oo., 12 Winter St, Boston. 


«HAYES, COULTER & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Heaters, Ranges, and Grates, 
of the latest improvements, and 
MARSLEIZED SLATE MASTELS 
of the richest designs. Send for catalogue. 
1305 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. 





This convenient little ie does gwen we — the 
uncomfortable old-sty! » tight band around the 
body. It supports it, bt does not impede f respira- 
tion, and can be aitac 4 to any garment in fite 
minutes, without sew. + or any manipulation. 
For ease and comfort i oxcels anything ever in- 
vented Sam ro mare n receipt of 25c. Please 
mention THE Sc OL Timms. 

@EORGE Eris, 3ye rand Manufacturer o: 
ovelties, & Broadway, New york. 





ie cues St sor 


Bourdin reuse TAs School is delightfully 
cfusted in in Wen Pita tel pate ea ans advan- 
roforens beth city and country. For circulars. 

ces addross the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGA 
CLASSICAL INST ITUTE, 
No. 247 Sout® Thirteenth Street. 
uties resumed September 11. 

The undersigned invites thy atten ion of parents 
to the extensive ow Ajhing wy made during the 
vacation, and es 7 to the change of entrance 
from Dean to Thirteenth Street. For circulars ad- 


dress the Principal, J W. FAIRES, D.D., 245 South 
‘Lhirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, ‘ ook County, IIl., 


Under new management, will sfford aay me 
facilities for thorong education, Fall term be 
September 14, iRe Reference in Philadeip in, 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, editer Sunpay ScHOOL 
Times. ¥or circul#rs address 

Capt. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, President, 


Washington Heights, I11. 


POTTER HALL, 


ANDALUSIA. BUCKS ¢ OUNTY. PA. 

A home Rearding Aon for Littla Boys. Feunded by 
@ late Rev. Dr. Wells 

Thirteen miles from Philadelphia, on Phi!adel- 

hia and Trenton Railroad Location healteful, 

zutiful, and easy of access from every direction. 

TER«S MODERATE. 

Fall term commerces MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 

11,1876 For catalogue etc., addres 
A. N, ARM4, JR., Principal. 


tone ACADEMY, Canandaigua, N. v—A 

Boarding and 3! Zehool for Young ly and 

Boys. Secures the highest advantages of instrue- 

tion with the safeguards and comforts of a Chris» 

tian home, Send ior eve oe ae September 7. 
N T,. CLARKE, Principal 


REST PENN SQUARE ACADEMY, S.W. 
corner Broad and Market Streets, 7. BRANTLY 
LANGTON, Principal, enters September 18 upon its 
eighth year. Of the 300 pupils admi-:ted, those who 
have grsduated from the institation have been pre- 
pared for Harvard and Pennsylvania Universities, 
—for law, medical, and divinity schools, the count- 
™, room, end industrial life 
he loc ality is unsurpassed in Philadelphia, be- 
ing at the inter ection of two of the widest streets 
in the city, and occupring all the upper floors of 
the Third National Bank bui ding, there is sfforded 
abundant opportunity for light and ventilation, 
The Teachiog Force is ample, and comprises gen- 
tlemen of wide experience and marked scholar- 


ship 

The “ourse of Study, Methods of Instruction and 
Discipline, Lectures, Drawing, French, German, 
Preparation for College and asiness, Preparatory 
School, etc.. ete., are all fully discussed in the ‘ en- 
tennial Prospeetus which will be mailed, free of 
expense, to any address, 

‘The school will be open for inspection daily after 
Sentem ber 1. 

oes: The Rev. George A. Peltz, Associate 
Editor of Tae Sunpay SCHOOL TIMES. 


and COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

Fort Plain, Mentgomery Co., N. Y. 

Offers a genial home to pupils of both sexes. 

Seiect, thorough, success 

We ex »ect success Only by deserving it. 

Fall Term begins Septem 

For particulars send for Ok ary and address 

REV. A. MATTI A.M., Principal. 























LASSELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG W@OMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful home. 


Special care of health, -e 7 and morals. 
Address, CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ns 


if | FOR INVENTIONS, 
P A | hi N TS TRADE-MARBRKS, 

COP YRIGHS. &c., 
procured with promptness and on reasonable terms. 
JOHN A, WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 

PHILADELPRIA, Pa, 
110 Fourrn &r., below Chestnut. 
47 Call or send for Boek of Instruction, “es 











WORTH REPEATING. 


THE JEW AT THE CENTENNIAL 
(From The Jewish Messenger] 


A’ the dawn of the century of American 
Independence, the Jew was every- 
where regarded as among the lowest in the 
order of social beings. No one would, in 
fact, associate withhim. He was univer- 
sally despised, scorned, spat upon, subject 
to every coneeivable outrage, Oppression, 
and contumely, In those few states, like 
Holland, where he had found an asylum, 
he was little more than tolerated. Denied 
every right which man holds dear,or which 
ennobles, elevates, and develops character, 
even God’s gift to all his creatures, brave 
as well as human, was denied him. He 
was not permitted to hold or cultivate for 
evan his bare subsistence a foot of earth, 
while almost every legitimate avocation or 
profession was ruthlessly closed and shut 
out to him, What he did he had to do by 
sufferance or stealth, and that he survived 
at all must go far to prove the truth of 
God’s special providence and fa'fillment 
in his behalf, But he did ceive, | and 
nation after nation, from France, to at 
len Italy and Spain in our own day, 
ually removed his disabilities, ont 
admitted him to something like equal- 


ity. 
grand spectacle 





Look at the result in the 
of the Centennial Exposition. See the fab- 
rics of the nations of the earth there ex- 
hibited, and ask for the names of the fab- 
ricants. Not in the Main Building only, 
nor in Machinery Hall, but in the Art 
Gallery, among the moat beautiful pictures, 
the Jew has given evidence of the result 
of that progress which the century here 
unfolds,—a progress which has struck the 
fetters of superstition and ignorance from 
the world at the same time that it has sun- 
dered forever the chains of slavery. 

If, in so brief a period and under circum- 
stances so unfaversble, he has accom- 
plished so much, what will he not accom- 
plish in the next hundred years, now that 
the tide has been forever rolled back which 
bore him out to destruction? Now that he 
had gained a foothold, now that he begins to 
realize his strength, he even now does not 
fully ap + Pa wage it. What may he not do 
if, abandoning the forced pursuits and av- 
oeations of his fathers, he strikes out in 
the higher roads, and enters upon the 
broader fields of science, Not limiting 
his powers to the healing art, to music, the 
drama, or belies lettres, he enters the great 
highways of invention, and applies his 
practical genius to the utilities. 


What has been done is nothing to what 
may be done. Ia 1776 we had no rail- 
ways, no steamships, no telegraphs. A hun- 
dred years are gone, and what have we not 
to-day that science can reach? And yet 
science itself is but in its infancy, and our 
boys perhaps will laugh at us as we all 
but laughed at our fathers when first their 
ideas of spanning the earth, ocean, and 
the es were broached. Jewish parents, 
then, like others, should see to it that their 
sons learn useful trades. Let us have more 
machinists, more mechanics, more engi- 
neers among the Jews. Let our Jewish 
boys seek not so much to become mer- 
chants, and lawyers, and journalists, but to 
go a8 apprentices into the great factories 
and workshops, and show what they can 
make out of the inventions, or become in- 
ventors and outstrip the Franklins, the 
Stephensons, the M orses, and the long line 
of the great atfchitects of the dead cen- 
tury. 


GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN; 
{From Crime and the Family. By Simeon Nash.] 


OVERNMENT wmust begin before 
teaching. The animal life commences 
with the natural birth, and its tendency is 
to excess, to the acq risition of an absolute 
rule over the yet unborgp spirit. This 
tendency has to be checked, to be sub- 
dued. To do this, the child "must learn 
the habit of self-denial, —that habit of 
refusing to act in conformity to the teach- 
ings of nature, to the cravings of the body. 
This self-denial must result from an’ act of 
volition. It cannot be furced against the 
will; hence the will must be constrained 
to action by some other motives than those 
which a mature reason may offer. The 
child must learn to obey before it knows 
the reasons for obedience; it must obey 
simply because the parent requires obe- 
In every sot of obedience thera 





dience. 
is an act of self-denial, an act of moral 
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discipline. From obeyirg the law laid 
down by parents! authority, and epf reed 
by parental power, it learns the habit of 
eeedionan, and thus the more easily will 
it afterward yield to the law laid down by 
its own reason. The teachings of nature 
are to follow the cravings of the body. 
The training of the parent should be to 
learn and habituate the child to yield 
obedience to a law coming from without, 
enacted by one above and independent of 
him, As an animal, the child yields to 
the craving cf the body, to appetites and 
passions. But this animal law is to be 
subdued ; the child is to be brought under 
the law of the spirit, by which the will 
and conduct are to be influenced and di- 
rected; the animal is to be brought under 
subjection to the spirit and the law of the 
reason, instead of being influenced by 
mere animal appetites and passions, The 
bodily appetites crave for gratification, and 
the child must form the habit of denying 
to the body this gratification. Herein is 
seen the conflict of life, the war between 
the law in the members and the lsw in the 
mind, I have placed this point in various 
aspects in order that a)] may understand 
it; for on a clear perception of this con- 
flict between the animal and the spiritual 
in man depends our attaining any satis- 
factory knowledge of the necessity and 
nature of all government. 

The duty of parents is plain and simple, 
They know what the child ought to do, or 
ought not to do; and it is their duty to see 
that the child does do what it ought, and 
does not do what it ought not to do. They 
are to train it up in the way it should go. 
The child is ignorant of all this, knows 
not what is or is not for its own advantage; 
all knowledge it has leads it to fllow in- 
stinct, the cravings of the body. Shall the 
parent yield up his child to the guidance 
of its animal nature? Shall he allow it 
to do what he knows it ought not to do, 
because it will cry if he constrains it to 
act as he knows it cught toact? But one 
avswer can be given to these questions,— 
the parent must constrain his child to do 
right, however painful it may be. On this 
point there must be no hesitation, no 
omission, no failure, 

Pane ne has, however, ordered that 
ese 
repeate?, The child that has once been 
made to deny itself a bodily gratification 
yields much more readily the second time, 
and after a number of trials, the habit of 
yielding, of self-denial, becomes formed, 
and the child obeys, as of course. To put 
certain examples: A child refuses to sleep, 
unless nursed to s!eep in its mother’s arms, 
Now, let the child be made to lie down 
and go to sleep without this nursing. It 
will probably rebel, and cry the first and 
second times; but after a few trials, it will 
lie down and go to sleep as quietly as a 
grown-up person. The reason is, that the 
child has now acquired the power to sub- 
due its feelings and act in cbedience to a 
law from without. A child, sgain, will 
get angry and cry, because it cannot have 
something it wants, Gratify it, and it will 
insist upon a like gratification the second 
and every future time; but let it be con- 
strained to deny itself this gratification, 
though it may he sccompanied with much 
tief and resistance, and it will, afer a 
‘ew repetitions, acquire the power of self- 
denial, and yield obedience to authority 
as gently and as readily as any other well- 
trained animal. A child will, when taken 
to a table, lay its hands upon everything 
within its reach. Let it continue to do s0, 
and by and by it will be impossible to take 
it to the table, as it will lay its hands upon 
any and every thing, and, if then forced to 
desist, a storm of anger and passion and 
hate will be « xhibitea which it is frightful 
to witness; but let the mother, the first 
time the child reach«s for anything, snap 
its finger, and repeat this just as ofien as 
the wrong act is repeated, and, after a few 
trials, the child will desist, and may there- 
after be taken to the table, where it will 
conduct itself as well as a grown-up per- 
son, never touching or d'sturbing an article 
any more than the best bred gentleman in 
the land. The moment the child finds 
that it cannot gratify the cravings of the 
body or the curiosity of the eye without 
suffering pain, it will think no more of 
it; habits of obedience to outward law 
will be formed, and this obedience will be 
yielded of course, and without anger or 
regret. These cases are only put by way 
of illastration, to show how the child may 
be learned that habit of self-denial which 
lies at the foundation of all moral and 
religious cu'ture. The same practice may 
be applied to every and all acts of infancy 
which the parent knows the child onght 
not to do, ; 


painfol conflicts shall not often be | © 





HOW TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 


[Professor W P. Blake, of the United States Cen- 
tennia! Commission, in the Hartford Dvening Post.) 
HE secommodations in Philadelphia 
are ample and of all es. There are 
several large hotels in Weat Philadelphia 
near the depot, and the entrance to the 
Exhibition. The principal ones are the 
Trans-Continental, terms $5 a day; the 
Globe, with accommodations for 2000 per- 
sons, $5 aday; the United States, with 
accommodations for 600 persons or. more, 
$4 per day. There are three houses on the 
European plan, each affording lodging at 
$1 a day. These are the Grand Exposiiion 
Hotel, the Atlas, and Oongress Hall, all 
of them near the entrance to the Exhibi- 
tion, and giving fair beds. Ina addition to 
these and other accommodations to be 
found at Hotel Aubry, the Belmont, and 
other hotels in? West Philadelphia, provis- 
ion has been made for lodging tors in 
private houses throughout the city, by the 
* Centennial House Agency,” a 
company organized for the purpose of se- 
curing fi st-clars accommodations at reasor - 
able rates for visitors to the Exhibition. It 
is endorsed by the Oentennial Board of 
Finance, the mayor of the city, and the 
presidents cf the lines of railways leading 
into Philadelphia. The central office of 
this company is at No. 1024 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Tickets are issued at a 
price from $2 to $250 per day, according 
to location, etc., and securing to the pur- 
chaser breakfast, supper, and lodging. The 
nature of the accommodations es, of 
course, with the location. Messengers of 
the company will be found upon ail the 
rincipal trains leading to Philadelphia. 
he company advertises that it has at its 
disposal ten thousand rooms in hotels, pri- 
vate houses, and boardir g-houses. 

Asa general rule, strangers oy Ne 
Exhibition prefer to take their lunch or 
dinner in the grounds, at one of the cafes 
or restaurants, such as the Vienna Ocffse 
House, the Dairy, and the French, Ger- 
man, and American restaurants, at either 
of which very good food can be obtained 
at reasonable rates. It is prudent not to 
drink too freely of the water upon the 


rounds, 

Not less than three days are necessary 
for even a general, superficial view of the 
Exhibition, and at least one week should 
be taken for the purpose. It is best to gain 
a general idea of the extent of the grounds 
and the relative location of the chief build- 
ings by taking one or two rides at the out- 
set upon the steam railway, taking the 
train opposite the main entrance and kee p- 
ing it until it returns to the end of the 
route, It makes the circuit in twenty min- 
utes; the fare is five cents. It will save 
both time and strength to use these trains 
as often as possible in getting from one 
part of the grounds to another. 

_A guidebook with the map is of great 
service. All the buildings are plainly 
Bumbered, and corresponding numbers 
will be found on the map. It is advisable 
for those who intend going to the Exhibi- 
tion to send to the publisher, Lippincott, 
and procure one of these gaidebooks by 
mail, so as to read it in advance of the 


visit. There is little time or strength left’ 


for the study of the guidebook while at the 
a ep — - 

A ver erary or guide 
to the chict oliccts in the Exhibition was 
given hy Mr. Smalley in his letter cf Au- 
gust 15, to the New York Tribune. It is 
not possible, however, to make out avy 
setisfactory single programme for many 
d ff-rent people, nor is it in general possible 
for two or three persons to see the Exbibi- 
tion together. One must wait for another, 
wide differences of taste and inclination 
soon become manifest, each rushing to 
choose his own path, and a separation 
with an agreement to meet at lunch or at 
some convenient point results. 

At least one day should be given to the 
Main Bailding ; the great part of another 
wo the Machinery Hall and the annexes, 
with the glaes house and some of the atate 
buildings. A whole forenoon should be 
given to the G»vernment Building. The 
Agricultural and Horticultural buildings 
should have at least three hours for a 
merely general view, and the treasures in 
the Art Gallezy can hardly be glanced at 
inaday. Thus, by active exertion, the 
chief buildings may be visited in the course 
of four days, but this does not allow any 
time fir carefal examination «f objects, 
nor for returnir g to re-examine them. 


JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 











B . is HEADQUARTERS, 
50 per cent. lees than Oenten- | Twi 
and be 09 


Rial prices, nyinesd, 16 Arsh gt. 


PERIODICALS, 


THE 


GULDEN UL, 


BEY. W. H. H. MURRAY, Editor-in-Chief, 


Pastor of the New England Church, and Author of 
“ Adventures in the Wilderness,” " Park Street 
Pulpit,” “The Adirondacks,” “The Per- 
fect Horse,” “Deacons,” etc. 


Established last October, Taz GOLDEN RULE has 
already won an unprecedented success, and this suc- 
cess has been won on its merits. Its high character 
and low price have pushed it in the face of hard 
times, until its circulation is among the largest of 
any like paper in the country. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IS A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


RELIGIOUS, BUT NOT SECTARIAN. 

Mr. Murray’s Sermons are a feature of THz 
GoLpEN RvuLE—being published weekly, in large, 
clear These Sermons have been preached to 
“The New England Church,” in Music Hall, dur- 
ing the year, to the largest regular audience 
ae in the United Sta.es,and will be resumed 

to! 


1. 
THE GOLDEN RULE is a POLITICAL PAPER. 


INDEPENDENT, BUT NOT NEUTRAL. It has positive 
opinions on the true policy of the nation, and one 
of the ablest corps of political writers connected 
with any paper in the country. 


THE GOLDEN RULE is an Agricultural Paper. 


Its Agricultural and Domestic articles have been 
. quoted far and wide, in the press of the country. 


THE GOLDEN RULE is a LITERARY PAPER. 


The Literary Department is in charge of experi- 
enced editors, whose contributions, and selections 
from current literature serve to make it thoroughly 
entertaining and popular. In addition to the 
regula: attractions of this de mt, in stories, 
skeiches, reviews, poems, etc., Mr. Murray is writing 
to the paper a series of Letters from the Woods; 
and the next voinme of the paper will also contain 
another series of those sketches which, under the 


tle of 
“ ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS,” 
first gave him a national reputation. 


The Golden Rule is immediately popular 


with the best classes wherever introduced. It has 
been endorsed and recommended by such men as 
Hon. Wm. A. Wheeler, of New York; Goy. A. H. 
Rice, of Massachusetts; Prest. Chamberlain, of 
Bowdoin College; Hon. Geo. B. Loring: of Massa- 
chusetis; Ex-Gov. Harriman, of New apenize ; 
Hon. O. H. Platt, of Connecticut; Ex-Gov. Stewart, 
of Vermont, and hundreds of representative 
clergymen. : 

It antagonizes with no denomination, and is 
WITHOUT A RIVAL in its special field, as a Family 
Journal, maintaining first-class departments in 
Religion, Politics Literature, Agriculture, and 
News. It makes no mention of any crimes, scan- 
prone pe eb PI a = maintains a 
care y supervise vertising ge 
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WORK AND PAY FOR ONE THOU- 
SAND AGENTS. 
THE LARGEST CASH COMMISSIONS. 


cd canvassers never had such a chance, 





good an a. 

Men or Women Everywhere who want EMPLOYMENT 
for a week, a month, or manently. are offered THE 
CHANCE OF THE YEAR! in connection with 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 





TERMS, 62.20 Pee Year, Postage prepaid. Three 


onths for 60 cents. 


For sample copies, advertising rates, agencies, 
ete., address 


THE GOLDEN RULE PUBLISHING C0., 


146 Tremont Street, Boston. 








INSURANCE, 


Persons who wish Experience wiil not meet with so ill 


=. = aan 


AGENTS WANTED. 





WE PAY THE BEST COMMISSIONS. 

Do not engage on other books before 
sending for our circulars and terms. INGRAM & 
SMITH, Publishers, 734 Walnut Street, 


NO MOR HARD TIMES. <acce-r 


Male or Female, to reil the IL- 
LUSTRBATED LORDS PRAYER. ao real 
work of art. No daub. Sells itself. Agents are 
making from $5 00 to $1500 per day. If you want 
p oof, I can fornish it. Send $100 an ret the two 
sizes, with circu] re, terms,etc. Addicss REV. 8. 
T. BUCK, Wijliamsport, Pa. Box 2512, 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

The great inierest in all natious, and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years, makes this book sell 
faster than any other. 3 books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low price quick s.les. extra terms, 
Send for circular. J.C, MoLURDY & CO, Philada, 


$55 ° $77 a Week to Agents. SAMPLES FREE 
P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 
AGENTS WANTED. NEW NOVELTIES- 


ustout. Catalogues free. Napoleon Novelty Com- 
39 290 PEAKL STREET, N. Y. 7 


AGENTS FIND THat tae FULL HISTORY or Tux 
Wonder™l MOODY & SANKEY 
tain and is & success every. 
where. All want it—rich or . From 5 to 20 boo 
a day’s work. It is only complete work pub- 


lished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 
Talks, Sankey’s Ad 


, and 
of interest. Has , steel portrait, an 
engravings, Price, $2. Address, H. RB GOODSERED 
& OO., 14 Barclay Street. New York. 


) 0 amonth Ouifit worth $! free to egents. Ex- 
0 celsior Mfg Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


a day. Employment for all. Oata- 
$10, 00 toes nee: Vesinnien scone 


WANTED ssecueanrrae: 
paid 


No idlin, 
manth, hotel and traveling expenses 
. Moxrron Marvuractunixe Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


NEW DEPARTURE, =: 
wanted tn every and N 


Belesmen town in the 
to 
M 





























MANUPACT 


ete tht weer Mt oe 


BOOK AGENTS! stsarw.n.res.ter bat 
is the time to secure torrivery.; Catalog eae — 
Address AM.PUB,CO., Hartford,0t., orCinn 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


W ESTE BOR ER. 

A Complete STER N American DER, 

Res thrtiites contig of Red nat Wee fees. “Exciting 

Adventures, Captivities, forays, Scouts, Pioneer women 

bo, Indian war-paths, Oamp life, and Sports.—A book for 
aud Young. Notadul! page. ey Baw 

F.0.MeOURDY & 00., 205. Seventh Bt, Philadelphin, Pai 











Resources, Wonders. 


R COUNTRY 


and the Great ** Exhibition.” 1000 more ta 
wanted for this and ** Lifeof Livin 


str nanrinhg wet acre Sra io 
line , and Curiosities of 
O 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


CAPE MAY. 


The most delight{ui Sea-side resort in America. 

Is reached via the Weat Jersey Ratiroad tn 2 hours 
and 25 minutes, 

EXCURSION TICKHTS, good on day of iasne or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—&.00. For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo., in Philadelphia. 
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W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street, 
FIBRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL INQUIRIES BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 


BE, SURE. 79 SECURE & 





our little ones a 
cate of Insurance 


in the Mutual Protection Comp’y of Philadelphia, 
which is parely mutual. Assessments only eol- 
lected as 


ths occur. This Company has now 
over 1600 certificates of good standing in force, 
Send to Home Office for rate cards and applica- 
tions, No. 261 South FourTH STREET. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its 
ius premiums are returned to the members 
eve rom thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted. Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


18:35. isv6. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








INOORPORATED 18326. 


Gapital, $400,000,00, + Assets, $1,559,858.78, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
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Ba Wrapping P r and 
—~ aes in ne "h, ” 2. 





31 Bawley Street, Bosten, 


= 


T AS —The choicest in the wor’d—Importers’ 

« prices—Largest Company in America— 
8S aple art cle—P eases every y—Trade continu- 
ally i: creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—Best 
inducements—Don t waste time—Send for circular 
to ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N.Y. PO. Box 1287, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co; and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. 
Niustrated Ontalogue sent Free. 

Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Beoond St.,Cin. 


10 FOR Wore Chromos, # feet 

+ long, 24 colors, for $1.00, $7.00 per 

ozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “ Beatrice,” “Snow 

Storm,” etc. Send $1.00 for sample, satisfaction 

goesenteed. Chromos of all kinds. New ~, 
xil, Catalogs free. J. LATHAM & CO, A 
Publishers. 419 Washington Street. Boston Masa 
SECOND HAND CHURCH URGANS. 


Two Manueles, 32 stops, 3 * 
- One Manuele, 7 stops, ’ 














Two Manueles, 24 stops, $1,% 
No One Manuele, Ey stops, 4 
No. . @ne Manuele, atops, 


No, 86. One Manuele, 4 stops, 
For particulars apply to 
K. 46.6. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior seer of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
a (illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


W. G. HOPPER. H. 8. HOPPER, 


WILLIAM @. HOPPER & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No, 27 South THIRD Street. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 
bought and sold on commission. Interest ed 
t,o alow 


a 
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FROM THOS 








E WHO HAVE TRIED IT! 


What the workers think of The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


HE success of Tue Scuor- 

ARS’ QuarTERLY has been far 
greater than was expected at 
its start. The demand for it, 
coming from every state in the 
Union, has rapidly increased its 
circulation. Weare assured that 
many schools at the beginning of 
the new year will do away en- 
tirely with lesson leaves and the 
ordinary question-books, and use 
the Quarrerty. The cost is but 
little more than that of question- 
books, and the help given is ac- 
knowledged to be much superior. 
The plan of taking subscriptions 
for it for so short a time as three 
months, enables schools to give 
it a trial at little cost. The send- 
ing of it to single subscribers at 
the hundred price has also aided 
in giving it aide circulation. 
Superintendents who read ‘the 
words from subseribers concern- 
ing the Quarrerty, will not be 
likely to miss seeing a specimen 











copy of it before lying their 
schools with lesson helps for the 
next year. ah Gee WY | 

Note.—While the commend 
subscribers given herewith ha 


unsolicited, and are but a 


those received, only one ad’ 
has reached us, and that from a pu 


who that the gress 
Rey ch 
00 -" a heb “ 


MAINE.—‘‘ Those of my class who have 
tried the Quarterly find it a a help; 
therefore, | send for more.” ~E. De 

‘Please send me The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly. We are delighted with it.” D. T. W. 

‘‘T like The Scholars’ Quarterly very 
much; please send me four more copies.” 
) ae Shy a 

‘Please send seven copies. I like it so 
well I want it for a class of boys.” S.L.R. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—‘‘I use them for a 
mission class, and like them very much.” 
C. W.H. 

‘I think it is just what is needed in our 
school,—especially in my own class. 
wish to introduce it.’”” M. D. P. 

‘*T never examined one until lately. It 
is just such a help as I have long wished 
SOE. Chas ee 


“For the price, it is the best that I have.” 
A. A. R. 


VERMONT,—‘‘ We are highly pleased 
with them. Are using them in three classes 
with good success.”” A, M. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—‘'I hope we shall ere- 
long use them altogether in our school.” 
E. A. J. 

‘You would be glad to see how much 
the Quarterly adds to the interest in Bible 
study in our school.” J. R. 

“ Thave a class of ten young men. They 
will all be supplied with the Quarterly, 
They like it very much. I think it better 
than the question-book.” Mrs. L. E. P. 

“T have found it very useful as a help 
in preparing the lessons. I am sure my 
class will like it.” F. E. B. 

RHODE ISLAND.—‘*It is the best schol- 
ars’ help we have ever had.” P.M. B. 

“‘l am trying to introduce them in our 
school, and hope to send subscriptions for 
a year soon.” H. P. 


CONNECTICUT.—‘‘I am glad to hear of 
the merited popularity of The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Send mine as soon as you can, 
as I am anxious to have them in the hands 
of my class."" M. E,H 

“I like it much, and hope to induce 
all my class to take it."". Mrs. J.C, 





— 








“T find the Quarterly a great help in 
studying the lessons, as well as in the re- 
view.” M. B. 

“T would like to see the Quarterly in all 
the classes of our school, It is much liked 
by those who have it; and I hope our 
superintendent may be favorable to its in- 
troduction another year,”’ M. E. D. 

“I think The Scholars’ Quarterly is the 
best Sunday-school class-book I have 


seen R. R. P 


“T have now paid you for thirty-two 
Quarterlies for the year. . . . I think we 


shall want a larger number for next year.” 
H..&. 


NEW YORK.—‘‘My sample copy is 
greatly admired. Nothing I have yet 
seen can take its place.’ H. T. 

‘My class and I find them very valua- 
ble, and.we feel that we would not like to 
go back to the old helps,” Mrs. E. T. 

“Your Quarterlies are making friends 
here; have heretofore used lesson leaves, 
and have them for the year. The Quar- 
terlies are superseding them.” J. H.S. 

‘Our school has never been as interest- 
ing as it has been since we used the Schol- 
ars’ Quarterly.” C.S. 

**T like it so much that I must have it 
for my class of boys.”” Mrs. E. G. W. 

“Our school is so well pleased with the 
Quarterly that they desire me to arrange 
to substitute them for a part of the lesson 
leaves.” W. B. E. 

“Your Scholars’ Quarterly is so highly 
appreciated in our school that I desire to 
get cight more copies,”’ J.C. 

“We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. I have, 


as oo seen anything in the Sunday- 


work that equals it.’" M. A. C. 
“LT have used the Quarterly for the past 
uarter and like it very much, and think 
at by another year it will be generally 
used in our school.” J. W.S. 
“T have come to regard it as an indis- 


ipensable help in preparing for my Bible- 
figs.” A. TB 


additional copies of Scholars’ Quarterly. 
This makes seventy copies in all, which 
will show that the paper takes even witha 
country Sabbath-school.”” H. E. T. 

“I might better have made up a club 
for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the outset. 
I have had to order again and again. It 
is the best thing out for scholars or teach- 
ers, My own teachers are using it, and 
other superintendents agree with us in 
peng it first among all our lesson 

elps.. L.D.A. 

**T am so well pleased with your Schol- 
ars’ Quarterly that I would like to have 
the school of which I am superintendent 
become acquainted with it.” I. W. . 


PENNSYLVANIA.—‘‘ Those of our teach- 
ers who have examined the Quarterly 
are delighted with it, and consider it the 
te thing they haveever seen.” Mrs. J. 
=.R 


“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just what 
we want. I think it is the most complete 
help we have ever had.” M. D. G. 

“‘ Everybody who has seen this publica- 
tion likes it, and I would not be surprised 
if I should have to order some more.” 
H.C. S. 

“The improvement is marked in my 
class since some have taken the Scholars’ 
Quarterly, and I hope for even better 
things when all are supplied.” E. L. F. 

“T have just received the Scholars’ 
Quarterly, and like it so much that I would 
like to have you send me, as soon as pos- 
sible, six more copies.”’ R. C. 

“Tam sorry I did not learn of this pub- 
lication sooner, as I would have taken it 
from the first of the year.” H.C. S. 

“It is the best thing of the kind I have 
seen. Send me five copies for this quarter 
and next.” F. H.S. 

MARYLAND.—‘‘1t has been my desire 
to introduce into our Sabbath-school the 
very best helps I could procure, and I am 
frank to say that I have not seen any 
publication which has pleased me so much 
as the Scholars’ Quarterly.” J.S.R. * 

“It is the best thing of the kind I have 
seen, and I think hereafter will be gener- 
ally used by our S:ibbath-school. Two 
classes have already ajopted them.” F.W. 





AGW JEKSEY.—" Please send me twenty | J 





“TI requested some of my best teachers 
to look at the copy I had received, and 
they were so very much pleased that they 
want our entire school to adopt them.” 
H.R. P; 

“TI think that it is just the thing that 
every scholar should have.” J. H. N. 

VIRGINIA.—‘“‘I think it is’ one of the 
best books that Ihave ever seen for ‘the 
Sunday-school. I wish that every teacher 
and scholar in the county had one. I am 
superintending one Sunday-school and 
teaching in another, and try to get all to 
subscribe for it thatI can.” J. W. T. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—‘‘It seems to me 
that nothing more can be wished for.” 
Rev. J. B. M. 

‘*T have just received the second .quar- 
ter, and am so delighted.with it that I want 
it for the;whole year, commencing with 
January.” J. W. 

SOUTH GAROLINA.—‘‘ Please accept many 
thanks for publishing such an efficient 
help.” L. B.H. 

‘I have found it the best help I have 


yet seen in the preparation of the lessons.” 
G, H. W. 


GEORGIA.—‘‘I think the Quarterly the 
best text book for the Sunday-school 
scholar that I have ever seen.”” W. E. R. 


ALABAMA.—‘“‘I wish my Sunday-school 
class to seethem. I hope I shall order 
again more extensively.” J. M. 


MISSISSIPPI. — ‘<I have been using a 
copy of the Scholars’ Quarterly recently, 
and have-to express only the highest ap- 
preciation of its merits,”” J.C. R. 


TEWNESSEE.—‘‘ Please mail me twenty 
copies of the Scholars’ Quarterly for the 
second quarter. I think my school will 
like them.” J. H. W. 

KENTUCKY.—‘“ The Quarterly wins with 
~ — and Bible-class scholars.” 

oROC. 


MISSOURI_—‘‘ My Quarterly came safely, 
ar: is liked by all that have examined it.”’ 


“We have received the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly through Mr. , our former su- 
perintendent, and like them exceedingly.” 
A. M.S. 

“T think they are an excellent lesson 
help.” J. F.C. 

“‘T have tried your Scholars’ Quarterly 
for nearly six months, and it gives me such 
good satisfaction that I herewith send you 
an order to supply all my larger scholars 
with it.” H.N. 

“Tam much pleased with the specimen 
copy, and would like twelve copies for the 
present quarter.” O. W.R. 


OHIO.—‘‘ All who have tried the Quar- 
terly like it very much.” Mrs. M. A, F. 

“Your Scholars’ Quarterlies are the best 
lesson books we ever used in our Sunday- 
school,” F. E. O. 

‘My school is more and more pleased 
with it, and we shall probably want it 
right along.”” Wm. A, F. 

“My reason for sending for your Quar- 
terly is that I wish to introduce it amon 
the teachers and scholars, and if they like 
it as well as I do we shall probably send 
for several copies.” J. J. F 

“At the beginning of next quarter we 
shall need a larger supply of the Quar- 
terlies, which we think are invaluable.” 
|< RS ee 

“I have examined your Scholars’ Quar- 
terly and am highly pleased with it.” 
HM. f.3. 

“T like the Quarterly better than any 
work of the kind which I have yet seen.” 
ie 

“T shall hope to introduce them into 
our school at the close of the present 
quarter. I regard them as the most com- 
plete scholars help yet published.” D. 
A. S. 

‘We have used them but a few weeks, 
but appreciate them very highly.” P. F. H. 


INDIANA.—‘‘ We get the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly in our school, and like it better than 
anything we have ever tried.’’ M. P. C. 

“We think the Scholars’ Quarterly just 
what is needed for scholars in the study 
of the lesson.” C. W. J. 

“I like them so well I want all my class 
to have them.” _H 





‘‘ Send me thirty copies of the Scholars’ 
Quarterly. I think by the time we are 
through with this quarter our school will 
— more of them. They are good.” 
“We find, it the best help we can get, 
and like it because it helps us to search 
the Scriptures.” M. H. é. 

ILLINOIS. — ‘Our school prizes them 
very much indeed.” R. P. 

“ Have used it in my class during the 
last few months, and am much pleased 
with it.” Mrs. H. A. B. 

“Tasa scholar found your Quarterly 
so much help that now I have a class, I 
want to have them use it, and so send you 
$2.50, and you may send what you think 
you can for that.” A.M. H 

“I am»so much. pleased with them, that 
I want you tosend me one hundred copies 
for the second quarter of 1876. It seems 
to me that it is just what is needed in all 
our schools to induce the scholars to study 
their lessons at home, and also to make 
the study of great interest.”’ D.C. J. 


MICHIGAN.—‘‘ We consider them a de- 
cided improvement upon the lesson leaf.’’ 
Mrs. A, B. S. 

“If scholars and teachers only knew 
more about the Quarterly I think it would 
come into use more. I am much pleased 
and helped by its use, and will try and 
introduce it wherever I can.” J. L. 

** I consider the Scholars’ Quarterly one 
of the best helps introduced into Sunday- 
school work.” C. B. P 


WISCONSIN. —‘‘ From an examination of 
those sent me last week I am sure we 
shall like these helps.” E. J. L. 

“I have seen nothing equal to it among 
the ‘ lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-school 
lessons.”’ G. B. 

“‘T like the Quarterly so well that I wish 
to put a few copies into the hands of those 
scholars who have been constant attend- 
—. for the past three months.” J. 
D. F. Z 

1OWA.—‘‘ We like them very much in- 
deed, and feel that we can scarcely get 
along without them.” ee 

‘Although well supplied with leaves, 
many of our scholars order and pay for 
this additional help, which is much 
valued.” L.S. H. 

‘In April I sent for five copies of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly for the use of my own 
class. They like them so well that they 
say they cannot get along without them ; 
and the older scholars of our school, after 
having examined them, say they think 
the same. The teachers are of the same 
opinion. Enclosed find Post Office Order 
for $2.80 for which send forty copies of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly for July, August and 
September.” G. E. A. 

‘““T have received the Scholars’ Quarterly 
and like it better than anything I have yet 
seen in its line.” H. W. 

“‘T consider it invaluable, and believe 
it should be placed in the hands of every 
scholar in the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—‘‘I like the. 
better than anything of the kin 
seen.” H. D.C. 

‘“‘ My wife for her class, and I for ge 
ral use, think it excellent.”” H. W. P. 

“They have given very good satisfaction 
during the past quarter, and, I believe, will 
do much good.” G.H.B. 

‘‘Enclosed find draft for which please 
send eighty copies of the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly. We have tried the Synareerly. aed 
like it much better than the Lesson Leaf.” 
N. W.C. 


NEBRASKA.—‘‘It is royal, and deserves 
to have its sovereignty recognized.” P.G. 


KANSAS.—‘‘ The Quarterly takes well.” 
W.H. S. 


uarterly 
I have 


CALIFORNIA.—“‘ The Times, unsurpassed ; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev. T. 
ee ee 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


100 copies, one year, (four quarters)..............$25 00 
Single copy, one year, (four quarters)......... 26 
10) copies, three monihs, (one quarter)........ 6 26 
Under 10 cop.es, three months, each............ 

Published at the office of THe SuNDAY ScHOOL 
Tomes, Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 





610 Chestuué Street, Philada, 











